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By February 1862 Federal General U.S. Grant's 
army had seized Paducah, Kentucky and had 
captured Fort Henry on the Tennessee River. 
Supported by a fleet of gunboats and fifteen 
thousand men, General Grant turned his atten- 
tion to Fort Donelson on the Cumberland River. 
Located high on a bluff overlooking the river, Fort 
Donelson had been reinforced with Lt. Colonel 
Nathan Bedford Forrest’s cavalry battalion and 
soldiers from the garrison at Fort Henry. Grant 
found the fortifications at Ft. Donelson difficult to 
attack. Federal gunboats that had been so effective 
in the previous assault of Fort Henry, were practi- 
cally useless as their shells harmlessly arched over 
the fort. Southern guns rained fire and shot down 
from the bluffs sinking two of the Federal vessels 
and wreaking havoc on Grant’s soldiers. In the 
confusion of battle General Grant rallied his 
officers and men. Regrouping, the Federals 
launched a successful infantry assault that pushed 
retreating southern soldiers into the confines of 
the fort. 


Now encircled and trapped by the Federal force, 
four Confederate commanders, Buckner, Floyd, 
Pillow, and Forrest held a council of war in the 
middle of the night. To Forrest’s astonishment and 
anger the three other leaders decided to surrender. 
Forrest was outraged, as he was sure the men could 
fight their way out of their circumstances. Forrest 
shouted, “I did not come here for the purpose of 
surrendering my command!” General Buckner 
agreed to let Forrest’s cavalry and what men they 
could muster attempt to escape before surrender 
negotiations with Grant began. Forrest stormed out 
of the meeting and gathered his troops. In the dead 
of the night, Forrest led his men through the dark- 
ness on a snowy wooded two day 75 mile trek to 
the safety of Nashville. 
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National and State Battlefields — including the pristine 
Antietam National Battlefield near Hagerstown, site 
of the bloodiest single-day battle in American history 
and the prelude to the Emancipation Proclamation; 
Monocacy National Battlefield, site of the “battle 
that saved Washington;” and South Mountain State 
Battlefield, site of the first battle in the north. 


Life on the border...one day the Confederate cavalry 
was cooking on your lawn, and hours later, Union 
troops were there...at Union Mills Homestead near 
Westminster. Hear compelling, literal “brother against 
brother” stories throughout the heritage area and what 
it was like to live below the Mason Dixon Line, but 
within the Union. 


Compassion in the aftermath of battle...is an important 
story told at sites such as the National Museum of 
Civil War Medicine in Frederick. See and learn of the 
advances in evacuation of the wounded, and medical 
treatments born of necessity in the wake of battlefield 
injury and disease. 
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THE SAVAGE WAR 


This issue’s article on irregular war is a topic dear to 
my heart. For many years I have felt that the neglect of the 
internecine struggle that raged across much of the South 
left our view of the Civil War incomplete. In addition, this 
neglect allowed some to claim that the events of 1861- 
65 were not a “civil” war at all (though this contention 
was usually made in relation to the political status of the 
combatants rather than to the realities on the ground), It 
also allowed states such as Virginia to refer, in their modern 
history curriculum, to the “divided North” and “united 
South”! 

Over the years I have attempted to redress this neglect in 
the pages of North & South, with regular articles on intra- 
state conflict in the South and the border states. Articles have 
appeared in these pages on internal struggles in Alabama, 
Georgia, Texas, Florida, Arkansas, Mississippi, Missouri, 
Tennessee, Kentucky, and Maryland. We plan to bring you 
further such articles covering Virginia, West Virginia, and 
North Carolina. 


AND THE SAVAGE ECONOMY 

It will not be news to readers if I remark that the 
economy is in a mess. Overall, nationally, magazine sales 
have fallen by 25%. Thankfully sales of North & South 
have not fallen—in fact Barnes and Noble just upped their 
order. That’s the good news. The bad news is that many 
companies—including book publishers, who constitute 
the largest part of our advertising base—have slashed their 
advertising budgets. This does impact North & South. In 
order to cope with this new reality we have taken steps to cut 
our production and distribution costs. Regular readers will 
note that the number of pages has been cut from 100 to 84; 
about 10 of the absent pages would have been advertising, 
and we'll eliminate the other 6 in a way that will preserve 
the number and range of articles in each issue. (On average 
articles will be about 700 words and one illustration shorter.) 
There will be a little less color also. And distribution, as 
noted in the last issue, is now concentrated in the retail 
outlets with the highest sell-through, notably book stores. 
So if you find you can no longer get the magazine at your 
local supermarket, trundle down to the nearest book store— 
or better yet take out a subscription! These changes have 
allowed us to cut our print bill by almost 50%. So after the 
pause of the last few weeks, when we were reorganizing, we 
should now be back on a regular bi-monthly schedule. And 
one other piece of (very) good news—from next issue we 
will be back with our regular number of maps. 


Whe cclbnate 


Thanks for the editorial on the elec- 
tion, and your reply to Mr. Weber’s letter 
in Crossfire. You wouldn’t want to endorse 
anyone during the campaign itself, but it is 
good that you occasionally let the readers, 
and potential readers, know your stance 
more directly than you do in your (pretty 
successful, in my abolitionist opinion) effort 
to provide balanced replies in Crossfire. It 
is incredibly difficult to conduct a reasoned 
conversation with people mired in events 
150 or more years old, events they go to 
the most tortuous lengths to obfuscate and 
distort. I was going to write that neo-Con- 
federates “go to the most tortuous lengths to 
avoid white southern responsibility for,” but 
they actually work to obfuscate and distort 
documented historical reality. Times have 
changed, enough that neo-Confederates 
cannot, in non-racist company, present the 
arguments Confederates made as honestly 
as the Confederates did themselves (in the 
Confederate constitution, among thousands 
of other documents, several of which you 
cite in your reply to Mr. Weber). We can at- 
tempt to understand the ways in which neo- 
Confederate ideas address values (symbols 
of rural society, or of rebelliousness, or 
individualism, for example, to say nothing 
of limited government), fears, anxieties, and 
perceptions today, but their distortions of 
the documented historical record are dan- 
gerous to our free society. 

I think it is remarkable that you are 
able to sustain something of a conversation, 
without driving all those who are attracted 
by the non-racist (or at least not overtly or 
intentionally racist) modern meanings of 
sympathy for the Confederacy away into 
the hard-core underground. That enables 
North and South to do more to educate 
readers about the sectional conflict than any 
other popular magazine. Those who truly 
love the South, and our nation as a whole, 
should want it to become more just, pros- 
perous, and tolerant. That was not the Old 
South, except for the minority of wealthy 
slaveholders, who used the values of white 


supremacy, limited government, localism, 
absolute property rights, and the like to 
deny education, infrastructure, and prosper- 
ity to the vast majority of whites (the very 
same small farmers that neo-Confederates 
and others admire as the Confederate sol- 
dier and the true South), in return for... 
the psychological boost of white supremacy, 
a feeling that they still retained the virtues 
of rural society (which were hardly absent 
from Illinois), and the opportunity (declin- 
ing during the 1850s) of striking it rich as a 
slaveholder. How many neo-Confederates 
celebrate the aristocracy that governed the 
Old South (and effectively controlled the 
nation from 1787 until 1861)? Better still, 
how many celebrate, or know, or are will- 
ing to admit that, the Confederacy began 
conscription more than a year before the 
United States (it wasn’t “the Union”; it was 
the United States)? I guess those yeoman 
farmers had to give up their individual 
rights to preserve the rights of the states. 

Is there any reason we can’t celebrate 
the valor of the Confederate soldier, but 
acknowledge that that soldier was drawn 
(I don’t say duped) into fighting for a bad 
cause, even if individual soldiers fought 
for their own reasons (not slaveholding or 
racist per se, though slavery certainly gave 
them potential access to the most extreme 
form possible of the affirmative action neo- 
Confederates deplore today). Why do neo- 
Confederates—like Confederates—feel 
that they have to be completely right, to 
the point of distorting history (rather than 
focusing their efforts on arguing for limited 
government, or what have you, in the pres- 
ent day)? 

In fact, neo-Confederate thinking is 
(surprise) much like Confederate think- 
ing: everything is black and white, not just 
racially (in fact that’s usually concealed, or 
perhaps not always present—to be chari- 
table—today), but as a matter of absolutes: 
southern whites had the “perception” that 
the individuality of the states (or whatever, 
leaving aside the question of slavery for the 
purpose of this point) was endangered by 
the outcome of the 1860 elections. Do the 
citizens of a democracy quit because of a 
perception? Isn’t it a little bit unconstitu- 
tional to refuse to accept the results of an 
election required by the Constitution? 

Was it “the unconstitutional govern- 
ment being foisted on them by the North” 
that gave us the gag rule against discussing 
slavery in Congress, or that led to the action 
of postmasters, instructed by the postmaster 
general with President Jackson’s authoriza- 


tion, to censor the mails against abolitionist 
material? (No First Amendment for Yan- 
kees!) Or that compelled northern citizens 
to enforce the Fugitive Slave Act? Or that 
made each northern citizen’s vote worth less 
than each southern citizen’s, under the 3/5 
compromise? Or that attempted to foist the 
fraudulent pro-slavery Lecompton Con- 
stitution on the citizens of Kansas? (Not a 
state yet, so I suppose they didn’t have any 
rights.) Or that denied the congressional 
majority’s efforts to pass a Homestead Act, 
by President Buchanan’s veto? 

Perhaps it was the tariff, that substitute 
for the income tax (which the neo-Con- 
federates deplore, and sometimes refuse to 
pay today), that made secession legitimate? 
I can’t see much else—and the transfer of 
wealth from South to North in the tariff 
was amply repaid by the U.S. Army’s dispro- 
portionate deployment in the antebellum 
South, backstopping slavery and seizing 
Florida from the Seminoles to destroy that 
haven for fugitive slaves. Or perhaps it was 
... the denial of their (apparently absolute) 
“property rights” to force their slaves to go 
with them to northern states . . . that had 
outlawed slavery. Guess it was OK for the 
federal government to overrule those states’ 
rights. Or per Animal Farm, some (south- 
ern) states were more equal than (northern) 
others. 

The Confederacy was, and (contrary 
to their “common man” posturing today) 
neo-Confederate thinking today is, funda- 
mentally anti-democratic. No one wants 
a tyranny by a majority, but democracies 
try to prevent that through reasoned argu- 
ment and compromise, not by following 
their most extreme perceptions where their 
most disputed beliefs lead them, against the 
evidence (then and now). If one wants to 
preserve something that one’s fellow citizens 
have come to regard as wrong, as unfair 
and unjust to that majority, then one has to 
come up with better arguments. Both sides 
of the coin—majority rule and the market- 
place of evidence—not just ideas, but evi- 
dence—are essential for democracy. 

I love the cartoon: with your permis- 
sion I'll use it in my Civil War classes. 

—Sam Watson 
West Point 


I was happy to see the latest issue today, 
Vol 11 No 2, as I am all my issues of North 
and South. 1 enjoy the magazine immensely 
and immediately signed up for the lifetime 
subscription offer. I have a minor point 
about the editorial. Although you correctly 
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point out that some white rural voters did 
not vote for Barack Obama because of his 
race, | would make the counterpoint, that 
many African Americans voted for him 
only because of his race, with little or no 
understanding of his positions on major is- 
sues. Unfortunatley, as you point out race 
still plays a major role in politics, but cer- 
tainly America should celebrate the historic 
results of this election. Keep up the good 
work and I hope to see more articles about 
America's foreign policy during the Civil 
War. Articles about the French adventure 
in Mexico or the visit of the Russian Fleet 
or even the diplomacy towards Britain by 
both the Union and Confederacy would 
be enlightening. 
—Jerry D. Lenaburg 
Fairfax, VA 


CLEBURNE 

As an avid reader of North & South, I 
was perplexed by Daniel Mallock's article 
on "Cleburne's Proposal" (Volume 11, #2). 
Mallock contends that Cleburne 's recom- 
mendation that the South free and arm its 
slaves met with fierce opposition on the part 
of his fellow Confederate officers as well as 
Jefferson Davis, damaged Cleburne's career, 
and was never acted upon until the very end 
of the war, when it was too late to be practi- 
cable. However, this directly contradicts the 
numerous claims made by correspondents 
in your publication and others that in fact 
thousands of blacks fought in the Confeder- 
ate army througout the war, rendering any 
"Cleburne Proposal" completely unneces- 

sary! 
So either Mallock's article is a fine piece 
of historical fiction or....oh, never mind. I 
do not want to be accused of anti-Southern 

bias! 
—Dennis Middlebrooks 
Brooklyn 


MUTINY 

This letter is written in response to 
Michael D. Pierson’s “Mutiny at Fort 
Jackson” in the December 2008 issue of 
North & South. The article contains many 
mistakes of fact and misinterpretations,but 
I will try to confine my remarks to several 
of his major points. Pierson writes, “The 
question of why these soldiers rebelled 
against the Confederacy has remained a 
mystery...” Because none of the mutineers 
left written accounts, Pierson had conducted 
what he calls “detective work” in a variety of 
sources to try to solve the mystery. 

The reasons for the mutiny have been 
available to historians at least since the 
publication of the Official Records of Union 
and Confederate Armies. Brigadier General 
Johnson K. Duncan, commander of Forts 
Jackson and St. Philip, wrote his official 


report of the campaign on April 30, 1862, 
while a prisoner of war in New Orleans. 
In it , Duncan clearly gives the reasons 
for the mutineers’ actions as expressed to 
him and other officers by the men:”The 
mutineers stated that the officers intended 
to hold out as long as possible, or while the 
provisions lasted, and then blow up the forts 
and everything in them; that the city had 
surrendered, and that there was no further 
use in fighting; that the enemy were about 
to attack by land and water on three sides 
at once, and that a longer defense would 
only prove a butchery....It was soon evident 
that there was no further fight in the men 
remaining behind; that they were completely 
demoralized” (OR,Ser.1, Vol.6,pp.531-32). 

In short, the mutineers feared a 
resumption of the fighting, which would 
lead to further casualties and possible 
incarceration in Northern prisoner of war 
facilities. Cut off from the city of New 
Orleans and their families, the men simply 
lost the will to continue the struggle. Despite 
Pierson’s speculations, the men did not act 
because of pro-Union or anti-Confederate 
feelings. If motivated by either of these 
factors, they certainly would have mutinied 
much earlier and would not have fought as 
well as they did once the Union fleet began 
the bombardment of the forts. 

Pierson also reads too much into 
Duncan’s message of Aprile 27 to his men. 
Duncan had no reason to think that his 
troops would fail to obey orders or do less 
than they had during the bombardment 
and Farragut’s run past the forts. His 
report states that “throughout the entire 
bombardment and final action, the spirit 
of the troops was cheerful, confident, and 
courageous” (ibid., 531). He also wrote 
that the men were “still obedient” after 
the passage of Farragut’s fleet(ibid.). 
Every account written by the Confederate 
eyewitnesses to the fighting (including one 
missed by Pierson—the diary of Lieutenant 
William T. Mumford, Company B, 1" 
Louisiana Heavy Artillery Regiment) shows 
that the men of the garrison had done 
everything they could under very adverse 
circumstances to turn back the Union 
warships. 

Pierson claims,without any basis for the 
conclusion,that the so-called"mystery"of 
why the mutiny occurred exists"in part 
because none of the mutineers ever managed 
to get anything they had written published 
or even into an archive or library." If any of 
the mutineers had written something,surely 
some of those writings would have survived. 
The strongly Unionist newspapers of the 
Crescent City would gladly have published 
any acconnts produced by mutineers.The 
notion that a vast conspiracy existed to 
suppress any accounts by the mutineers is 
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beyond all reason. 

Other points advanced by Pierson are 
equally invalid.He writes,"Discipline had 
been extremely strict in the fort over the 
past year,with soldiers sentenced to death 
for desertion and grueling physical trials 
set for men guilty of lesser offenses."Such 
discipline was not unique to Fort Jackson.At 
other points of the Confederacy, deserters 
were executed, and soldiers suffered other 
punishments, such as being required to wear 
a ball and chain or to be bucked and gagged. 
Pierson speaks of “Confederate coercion,” 
but there is absolutely no proof of such 
coercion. These troops had all volunteered 
to serve in the Confederate army. None were 
conscripts. Finally, anti-foreign feelings 
did not suddenly appear when Louisiana 
secsded from the Unio and joined the 
Confederate States of America. They had 
been strong not only in the Bayou State but 
all over the country, as the New York Draft 
Riots would later show. 

One of the sources cited by Pierson 
states that many of the mutineers quickly 
signed the oath of allegiance. If they had 
done so, there would be some record of this 
in the National Archives, but no one has yet 
found such a document. The fact that some 
mutineers later joined the Union army does 
not mean that they did so for strong pro- 
Union reasons instead of economic reasons. 
They would have received more pay from 
the Union army than they had from the 
Confederate army. A listing of such men 
with their Union military units would have 
been helpful in this article. 

As to Pierson’s conclusion that the 
mutineers “managed to hand the keys of the 
city to the United States,” all the men really 
did was cause the surrender of the forts 
sooner than would have been the case had 
they not acted as they did. Once Flag Officer 
David G. Farrgut’s ships got past the forts, 
their fall was inevitable. Along those same 
lines, no historian who has studied this 
campaign believes that Farragut’s actions in 
having his squadron’s warships run by the 
forts jeopardized the entire operation. 

—Arthur W. Bergeron, Jr., Ph.D. 
Shippensburg, PA 


Id like to thank Dr. Bergeron for his at- 
tention to my article. He is a very good his- 
torian—readers of the book Mutiny at Fort 
Jackson: The Untold Story of the Fall of Fort 
Jackson (UNCP, 2008) will find me citing 
four separate works of his and his remarks 
warrant serious attention. 

In fact, | would argue that Dr. Bergeron 
is too good a historian to advance the idea 
that just because we have General Duncan’s 
official report that we now know all that we 
need to know about the mutiny staged by 
many of his troops. All regular readers of 


this magazine can easily think up examples 
of times when Civil War generals wrote 
reports that were self-serving, or which 
might bolster morale. In the case of General 
Duncan’s report, we can justifiably question 
his explanation of why many of his men 
mutinied. Duncan claimed that his men 
mutinied because they feared that they were 
about to be butchered Really? Then why did 
the mutiny occur when they were not under 
fire from any Union troops or ships? David 
Porter’s mortar flotilla had withdrawn far 
downstream. General Butler had managed 
to get 200 Union troops to within sight of 
Fort Jackson hardly a menace to over 600 
Confederate troops protected by brick walls, 
a moat, and at least 70 functional heavy ar- 
tillery pieces. Duncan’s claim that his troops 
mutinied out of fear for their lives is just not 
credible. 

General Duncan was on firmer ground 
when he noted that his men had lost the 
will to continue the fight. But that raises 
the issue of why that would be. Many Con- 
federate troops including the one company 
in Fort Jackson raised from a parish where 
slavery formed the backbone of the econ- 
omy fought very hard for the Confederacy, 
and often in far more desperate situations. 
So why would these troops lose their will 
after a short bombardment that caused a 
small number of casualties? Indeed, this 
line from General Duncan gets at the heart 
of my article: the mutineers probably never 
had much will to fight for the Confederacy. 
Rather, they enlisted for a variety of reasons, 
usually necessity as the New Orleans econ- 
omy disintegrated in the summer of 1861, 
and took the first chance they could to lash 
out against the new country that had made 
their lives such a misery for the past year. 
(I should add that evidence of “Confeder- 
ate coercion” fills Chapter One of Mutiny 
at Fort Jackson, though readers who want 
to spare themselves from reading my book 
might simply look at the English reporter 
William Howard Russell’s My Diary North 
and South from his time in New Orleans in 
1861 to see some of what I have in mind.) 

Let me try to address some of Dr. 
Bergeron’s other points briefly. I did not 
suggest that a “vast conspiracy” existed to 
suppress a historical record of the muti- 
neers and their motives. It is likely that the 
mutineers never wrote anything about their 
experiences. Dr. Bergeron’s point that New 
Orleans’s Know Nothing Party administra- 
tion did not start with the Confederate year 
is true; he is also right to say that the North 
was not free of anti-immigrant sentiment. 
But we should remember two things. One, 
the New York City draft riots and other 
incidents of ethnic violence in the North 
had not occurred yet by April 1862, and so 
would not have factored into the mutineers’ 


calculations. Second, General Benjamin 
Butler, the Union commander, had a sterling 
reputation as a defender of immigrant rights 
from his antebellum political career, a career 
with which at least some working class citi- 
zens in New Orleans were familiar. Even if 
the mutineers did not know his full record, 
they at least knew that he was a Democrat, 
and for immigrants that would have been a 
promising ray of hope in a Confederate city 
dominated by Know Nothing politicians 
and their mobs since the mid 1850s. 

As for Dr. Bergeron’s idea that the for- 
mer garrison of Fort Jackson could not have 
taken an oath of allegiance to the United 
States because the National Archives does 
not possess a list of oath takers, I can only 
disagree with his logic and point to the thir- 
teenth footnote of my article. That footnote 
lists three independent, corroborating eye- 
witnesses who report that such a ceremony 
took place. We can also argue that because 
the vast majority of the garrison were not 
exchanged, and that many of them took 
jobs with the United States government 
either in New Orleans or working to repair 
Fort Jackson, that they must have taken the 
oath. Simply put, General Butler never hired 
anyone without having them take an oath 
first. The National Archives and its staff are 
wonderful, but they do not, as we all know, 
have everything written down between 1861 
and 1865. (I should also point out that the 
Butler papers across town at the Library of 
Congress has an extremely long manuscript 
list of oath takers from New Orleans that I 
have never seen in the National Archives.) 

So, where are we? Perhaps a step back 
is in order. I’ve argued that the garrison of 
Fort Jackson, consisting mostly of work- 
ing class whites, many of whom were im- 
migrants, disliked what the Confederacy 
stood for and wished for a return of United 
States control in southeastern Louisiana. Is 
it so odd that the Confederacy did not com- 
mand the allegiance of all whites living in 
its boundaries? Did all whites support the 
American Independence movement in, say, 
1777? I'm simply suggesting that the Con- 
federacy was a movement largely to protect 
the legal institution of slavery, and that that 
idea would have very limited appeal to wage 
earning city dwellers with no direct involve- 
ment with slavery. We shouldn’t expect that 
it should, and we need to recognize that 
soldiers’ performances on the battlefield are 
going to be linked to how they feel about the 
politics of the war. That should prove to be 
especially true in the case of the nineteenth- 
century United States, where adult men 
generally had a firmer grasp of political ide- 
ologies and the importance of government 
in their lives. 

—Michael D. Pierson 
Lowell, MA 


“The quality of the book is 
exceptional and contains 

a number of Gettysburg 
photos I’ve never seen. The 
book goes back beyond just 
covering the war period and 
includes photos during the 
period ofreconstruction and 
several reunion events as 
well.” 


—Richard G. Williams 
Old Virginia Blog 
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_ FROM THE GRAPEVINE 


> William Fitzhugh “Rooney” Lee, 
second son of Robert E Lee, en- 
tered Harvard in 1854, where he 
roomed with presidential grandson 
Henry Adams, later a noted author 
and critic, and joined the rowing 
team, before dropping out in 1857 
when offered a commission in the 
Regular Army. 

Although excoriated in Parliament 
for his “Woman Order,” which 
in essence declared that women 
disrespecting his troops would be 
treated a prostitutes, Union Major 
General Benjamin Butler defended 
the measure by pointing out that it 
was closely modeled on a London 
city ordinance. 

During the Civil War the Union 
Army appears to have been issued 
about 100 million pounds of cof- 
fee. 

In later life, Lincoln’s secretary John 
Hay authored a novel, The Bread- 
Winners (New York and London: 
Harper & Brothers, 1884), said by 
some critics to be “the most note- 
worthy novel ever set in Cleveland.” 


troops of the U.S. Maryland Bri- 
gade lay in the trenches before Pe- 
tersburg, their band struck up “Hail 
Columbia,” whereupon the troops 
of a North Carolina regiment in 
the Rebel lines opposite jumped up 
on their parapet and gave a great 
cheer. 

The procession on April 19, 1865, 


that escorted the body of Abraham | 


Lincoln from the White House to 
the Capitol where it would lie in 
state, was headed by Philadelphia’s 
22"! U.S Colored Infantry, fresh 


Reportedly, on July 4, 1864, as the | 


from the occupation of Richmond, | 


which shortly shipped out to the 
Rio Grande, as part of the army 


concentrated there as a hint to Na- | 


poleon III that he ought to pull his 
troops out of Mexico. 


Knapsack A CIVIL WAR DIGEST 


> By one reckoning, in 1864 Florida | eve of the Civil War the holiday was ob- 


supplied the Confederate armies an 
estimated 25 million rations of beef 
and 3 million of pork. 

> Of the four presidential candidates 
in 1860, Abraham Lincoln, Stephen 
A. Douglas, John C. Breckenridge, 
and John Bell, only the last carried 
his home county in the election. 


SHORT ROUNDS 
The Coming of the Turkey Men 

The notion of holding an occasion- 
al “day of thanksgiving” to celebrate 
good fortune and prosperity is an an- 
cient one, practiced by many peoples 
in many places. Early settlers in what 
is now the United States held several 
such—the first apparently by Spanish 
settlers as early as 1598, near what is 
now El Paso, with occasional similar 
observances in other colonies, English, 
Swedish, French, and Dutch, as well 
as Spanish over the years. But the na- 
tional tradition of observing the fourth 
Thursday in November as “Thanksgiv- 
ing Day” originates in Massachusetts, 
deriving from the mythic event in 
1621 when Puritans and Indians sat 
down together to celebrate a bountiful 
harvest. The festival soon became an 
annual event and spread to surround- 
ing areas of New England. New Eng- 
landers who moved westwards often 
brought the holiday with them, and 
over the years many other states ad- 
opted the custom. Surprisingly, on the 


served in about 25 states, three-quarters 
of the Union. But these observances 
were at the state level. Although oc- 
casionally a president had proclaimed 
a special day of thanksgiving, there was 
no national observance. 

Then came the Civil War. On sev- 
eral occasions during the war both 
Lincoln and Jefferson Davis set aside 
certain days to offer thanks, but neither 
seems to have thought of instituting a 


_ regular observance. Nevertheless, some 


New Englanders, and social reformers, 
urged Lincoln to do so, and October 3, 
1863 he set aside the fourth Thursday 
in November 
as a day of Thanksgiving and Praise 
to our beneficent Father who dwell- 
eth in the Heavens. And I recom- 
mend to them that while offering 
up the ascriptions justly due to Him 
for such singular deliverances and 
blessings, they do also, with humble 
penitence for our national perverse- 
ness and disobedience, commend to 
his tender care all those who have 
become widows, orphans, mourners 
or sufferers in the lamentable civil 
strife in which we are unavoidably 
engaged, and fervently implore the 
interposition of the Almighty Hand 
to heal the wounds of the nation 
and to restore it as soon as may be 
consistent with the Divine purposes 
to the full enjoyment of peace, har- 
mony, tranquility and Union. 


A Northern cartoon portrays the effectiveness of "Beast" Butler's "woman order," the 
women's behavior modified from spitting on a Union officer to a dignified demeanor. 
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“Nothing I ever experienced can compare with it. Hunting, pig-sticking, 
steeple-chasing, big-game hunting, polo—t have done a little of each—all have their 
thrilling moments, but none can approach running a blockade.” 


Although time was short, many 
organizations in the North—the Chris- 


tian Commission, the Union League | 


Club, and so forth—pitched in to give 
the troops a holiday meal on November 
26", a day made even more festive by 
news of U.S. Grant’s victory at Chatta- 
nooga. 

For the following year, the New 
York Union League decided to go all 
out, raising money and calling for other 
donations. Reportedly they managed 
to amass $56,565.83 in order to provide 
every soldier with a proper holiday 
meal. Commissioners sent out by the 
Union League—almost immediately 
dubbed “Turkey Men” by Uncle Sam’s 
irreverent nephews—fanned out to dis- 
tribute the goodies, not only turkey, but 
the appropriate trimmings as well, and, 
with the permission of Secretary of War 
Edwin M. Stanton, even provided for 
Confederate prisoners in some areas. 

Some idea of the scale of the opera- 
tion can be seen from the amount of 
turkey distributed to troops in Virginia 
and the sailors of the Atlantic Squadron 
for Thanksgiving, which came on No- 
vember 24". The Army of the Shenan- 
doah received 49,814 birds and the 
Atlantic Squadron got 30,300, while the 
combined armies of the Potomac and 
the James received 225,000 pounds of 
prepared turkey. Even considering that 
meals were being supplied to all troops, 
including those in hospitals and on 
detached service, this was an enormous 
amount of food, particularly given that 
the Union League had calculated upon 
providing each man in the service a “ra- 
tion” of a half-pound of turkey. 

The “Turkey Men” had done their 
work well. 


The Curious Military Career of Lyman 
Mark Kellogg 

Lyman Mark Kellogg was born in 
1826, in Reading, Schuyler County, 
New York, the second of the eventual 
12 children of Moses Curtis Kellogg 
and his wife Elisabeth Swartwout, of 
Mayflower stock. In 1848 Kellogg was 
admitted to West Point, and graduated 
37th of 43 in the Class of 1852. His 


— Officer of a Confederate Blockade Runner 


classmates included eleven future gen- 
erals, eight in blue and two in gray, the 
most distinguished of whom were the 
Yankees George Crook (38th), August V. 


Kautz (35th), Alexander McD. McCook | 


(30th), and Henry W. Slocum (7%), and 
the Rebel John H. Forney (22nd). Now 
Kellogg had a cousin, Frances Lucretia 


Kellogg, of Troy, New York. At 31 rather |= 


an old maid by contemporary stan- | 


dards, she had accompanied her mother 
to West Point for a visit. While there, 
her cousin Lyman had introduced her 
to one of his instructors, the 36-year- 
old bachelor Captain George H. Thom- 
as; the two were married in November 
of 1852. By that time, Kellogg had been 
commissioned a “brevet second lieu- 
tenant” in the 2"? Infantry Regiment, 
because there weren't enough slots for 
second lieutenants in the army. 

Kellogg served in this “morphrodite” 
capacity for nearly 18 months, until 
promoted to proper second lieutenant 
in February of 1854. In March of 1855, 
he was transferred to the newly formed 
10th Infantry, but only five months 
later, in August, he resigned from the 
service. Not a year later, in June of 
1856, however, he was reinstated as a 
second lieutenant in the 3rd Artillery. 
Apparently service as a Red Leg agreed 
with Kellogg, for in July of 1858 he 
was promoted to first lieutenant, and 
transferred to the 3rd Artillery. By 1859 
Kellogg was posted at a coast defense 
installation on the Pacific Coast. There 
he seems to have developed a fondness 
for the bottle which adversely affected 
the performance of his duties. On May 
30", 1860, he was cashiered for miscon- 
duct. 

Kellogg’s activities for the next year 
are uncertain, but in April of 1861, 
the Civil War having broken out, men 
with military credentials were in great 
demand. Kellogg was appointed a 
captain in the Ohio Volunteers, com- 
manding Company A of the 24th Ohio. 
This didn’t last long, however. On July 
4", having put in for reinstatement 
in the Regular Army, Kellogg learned 
that he had been appointed a captain 
in the newly authorized 18" Infantry, 
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John Hay in 1903. 


with rank to date from May 14". He 
promptly resigned his volunteer com- 
mission. Since the 18" had yet to be 
raised, Kellogg began recruiting men 
for his company, which joined the regi- 
ment at a camp near Columbus in the 
fall, where Kellogg was placed in charge 
of drilling the new recruits. Although 
intended to have three battalions of 
eight companies each, the regiment had 
only eleven companies when ordered 
into the field in December, and was 
formed into two battalions; although 
the third battalion was completed in 
July, attrition soon reduced strength 
to the point where the three battalion 


were consolidated into two, and later 


just one battalion. 
The 18" Infantry was assigned to 
the Army of the Ohio, under George H. 


Thomas, Kellogg’s cousin-in-law. The 


18" Infantry, with Kellogg commanding 
Company D, 3" Battalion (though at 


the time attached to the 1* Battalion), | 


initially served in Kentucky, but early in 
1862 moved into Tennessee. It first saw 
action in some skirmishes in late April, 
in the opening days of the Corinth 
Campaign. By July the regiment was 
performing security duties in the area 
where Mississippi, Alabama, and Ten- 
nessee intersect. And Kellogg had re- 
sumed his drinking, seriously enough 


to be charged with “drunkenness on | 


duty,” “dis-obedience of orders,” and 
“conduct prejudicial to good order and 


11 
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| ment, he also at times, commanded the 


military discipline.” By submitting 
his resignation, he was able to avoid a 
court martial; on August 14, 1862 he 
was formally dismissed to date from 
the 11". 

Kellogg’s activities for the next 22 
months are unclear. He does, how- 
ever, seem to have worked at keeping 
himself off the sauce, while trying 
to secure reinstatement in the army. 
Kellogg achieved the latter in the 
Spring of 1864. On June 1, 1864, he 
was reinstated in the Regular Army. 
Although still only a captain, on the 
14" he was assigned command of the 
combined I* and 3" Battalions of the 
18" Infantry, serving in the “Regular 
Brigade” of the Fourteenth Corps, in 
the Army of the Cumberland. The 
army commander was George H. 
Thomas. Had Kellogg played his 
cards right, he might have benefited 


The Cotton Weapon 

By the late 1850s many Southern- 
ers had come to believe that “King 
Cotton” was the pivot around which 
the world economy turned. For ex- 
ample, in 1858 Senator James Henry 
Hamilton, a South Carolina planter, 
asserted on the floor of the Senate 
that should the flow of cotton to 
Britain be interrupted for three years, 
“England would topple headlong and 
carry the whole civilized world with 
her, save the South.” (The good sena- 
tor neglected to explain precisely how 
the South would survive the collapse 
of the “whole civilized world,” given 
that there would be no one around to 
buy the cotton.) Many secessionists 
saw the possibility of using cotton 
as a weapon with which to leverage 
foreign recognition and even inter- 
vention in the interests of Southern 
independence. 

Nevertheless, during the Civil 
War, the Union blockade of the Con- 
federacy, which interrupted the flow 
of cotton to Britain, did not provoke 
British intervention, nor did Britain 
“topple,” as predicted. The “cotton 
weapon” failed, largely because of a 
misunderstanding of the South’s role 
in the global economy. 

To be sure, Southern cotton was 
important. Britain was the main 
market for it, taking about 2.58 mil- 


from the family tie with the general. 
Certainly, his younger brother, Sanford 
C. Kellogg did. 

Sanford, a former New York militia- 
man, had his aunt, the general’s moth- 
er-in-law, convince Thomas to appoint 
him an aide-de-camp in mid-1863. The 
younger Kellogg served in that capacity 
for the rest of the war, and ultimately 
retired from the army as a lieuten- 
ant colonel in 1898. Another younger 
brother, Edgar R. Kellogg, also did well 
in the service; recruited by Lyman into 
the 24" Ohio in April of 1861, Edgar 
shortly transferred to the new Regular 
Army 16" Infantry, earned a commis- 
sion and rose steadily in the army until 
he retired as a brigadier general in 1898. 

As for Lyman Kellogg, he com- 
manded the 1*/3" Battalion, 18" Infan- 
try, throughout the Atlanta Campaign. 
As he was the senior officer in the regi- | 


lion bales in 1860, France took another 
590,000 bales and the rest of Europe 
another 515,000, while domestic 
consumption, mostly in the North, 
amounted to nearly another million 
bales. 

Although some ardent Southerners 
believed Britain imported virtually all 
its cotton from the U.S., the American 
proportion of Britain’s cotton imports 
had peaked in the late 1840s at about 
84-percent. It had then begun a slow 
decline, as Britain began importing cot- 
ton from other sources, primarily India, 
Egypt, Brazil, and the West Indies, but 
also in smaller amounts from places as 
far flung as Italy, Greece, Turkey, South 
Africa, Peru, Angola, and even China. 
By the eve of the Civil War, American 


. 
INDIAN COTTON DEPOT 


Frank and Marie-T, Wood print collection 


OVER THE WAY. 
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Britain indicates that if the U.S. sup- 
ply of cotton is cut off, it will shop 
elsewhere. 


2" Battalion when it was present with 
his own; in any case, the entire regiment 
never amounted to more than 400 men, 
in 16 companies; at Jonesboro (Sep- 
tember 1, 1864) it was down to 269. 
Although he apparently hit the bottle 
from time to time, Kellogg generally 
appears to have been an excellent com- 
mander. Surviving documents indicate 
he was a careful manager and generous 
with praise. He was also sufficiently 


_ brave to be awarded a brevet promo- 


tion to major in September of 1864 for 
gallantry during the Atlanta Campaign, 
and specifically for the Battle of Jones- 
boro (September 1, 1864), where the 
battalion, 
at a double-quick, led forward by 
Captain Kellogg, in a most intrepid 
manner . . . steadily and quickly ap- 
proached the enemy, and, without 


_—————— rr 


cotton had fallen to about 75 percent of 
Britain’s annual importation, and was 
certain to fall still further. British cot- 
ton goods manufacturers had become 
concerned about relying on what we 
would today term a “sole source sup- 
plier,” lest the flow of cotton be inter- 
rupted by some natural disaster or 
political upheaval. In 1858 they formed 
the “Cotton Supply Association,” to 
develop alternative sources. By 1860, 
non-American cotton amounted to 
about a quarter of the British cotton 
import. Simultaneously, due to succes- 
sive bumper crops, there was a surplus 
of cotton available in Britain, so that 
on the eve of the war the price was fall- 
ing again, at a time when there was also 
a slump in the manufacturing end of 
the industry due to overproduction of 
yard goods. Overall, this meant that 
the price of cotton, which had peaked 
at about 16 cents a pound in the early 
1850s, had fallen to about 12 cents by 
1860, close to the depressed levels that 
had prevailed through most of the 
1830s and 1840s. 

Abraham Lincoln imposed a 
blockade on the South in April of 
1861. Initially this had little impact on 
shipments of cotton from Southern 
ports. But Abe had some help from the 
Confederacy itself. Anxious to wield 
the “cotton weapon,” the Confederacy 
imposed an embargo on shipping cot- 
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wavering or hesitating . . . assaulted, 
drove the enemy from his works, 
and immediately entered them. The 
dash was so impetuous and sudden 
that a large number of the enemy 
were unable to leave the entrench- 
ments. 

Reportedly Kellogg, who led the at- 
tack mounted and waving his sword, 
was “the first man of our army over the 
enemy’s works,” in the process being 
badly wounded. He did not recover 
sufficiently to even write his official 
report of the action at Jonesboro until 
February of 1865. It’s not clear when 
he returned to duty with the regiment. 
During 1865 the regiment was recruited 
back to three battalions, which were 
scattered at various posts on the fron- 
tier. Kellogg was assigned command of 
Company A of the 1" Battalion, which 


accompanied Company K on an ardu- | 


ton abroad, in the hope of hastening 
the expected cotton crisis in Britain and 
elsewhere. 

For much of 1861 the Union block- 
ade was rather porous, and cotton 
shipments reaching Britain fell by only 
about a third, which also suggests that 
the self-imposed Confederate embargo 
on cotton sales was not very effective 
either. The blockade became tighter 
in 1862. British imports of American 


ees 


ous 13-day march through continuous 
cold, snow, and sleet, from Ft. Leaven- 
worth to Ft. Ellsworth, Kansas, arriving 
at the latter post on December 31*. 

The following year, Congress broke 
the regiment up; the 1“ Battalion be- 
come the “new” 18" Infantry, with 
Kellogg still commanding Company 
A. Kellogg performed routine garrison 
duties in the Department of the Platte 
for the next three years. But early in 
1869, the army was reduced from 40 in- 
fantry regiments to 25. As a result, the | 
18" Infantry absorbed the 25" Infantry 
[meanwhile a new 25" Infantry was 
being formed of African American per- 
sonnel]. In the process Kellogg ended 
up unassigned, the Army having too 
many officers for its authorized size; 
oddly, his brother Edgar, who had at- 
tained a captaincy in the old 25" Infan- 
try, was retained in the reorganized 18". 


number of ships attempting to run the 
blockade declined, due to the increas- 
ing risk of capture and to the closing 
of Southern ports and inlets. Those 
ships that did try to run the blockade 
found their chances of getting through 
decreasing; in 1861 about one-in-ten of | 
the blockade runners were intercepted, 
which rose to about one-in-eight in 
1862, one-in-four the following year, 
and about one-in-two in 1864. 


Annual British Cotton Imports 

Year Total * US/Cs** Other 

1858 2.20 1.73 (78.6%) 0.47 (21.4%) 
1859 2.90 2.27 (78.3%) 0.63 (21.7%) 
1860 3.37 2.58 (76.7%) 0.79 (23.3%) 
1861 3.04 1.84 (60.7%) 1.19 (39.3%) 
1862 1.45 0.07 ( 5.0%) 1.37 (95.0%) 
1863 1.93 0.13 ( 6.8%) 1.80 (93.2%) 
1864 2.59 0.20 ( 7.7%) 2.39 (92.3%) 
1865 2.76 0.46 (16.8%) 2.29 (83.2%) 


* Millions of bales of 424 pounds each, ** Most American cotton came from the states that constituted 
the Confederacy. As the war went on, however, Federal troops overran cotton producing areas, and 
some of the cotton shipments in 1862 and afterward were from Union-controlled areas. British import 
records do not, unfortunately, indicate which region the cotton came from. 


cotton, from both the Confederacy 
and loyal areas, plunged to only about 
4-percent of the 1861 figure. Although 
many vessels did manage to evade the 
Union blockade, in general blockade 
runners were built for speed rather than 
cargo capacity, and could carry very 
little cotton. Moreover, as the block- 
ade become more effective, the overall 


The small rise in American cotton 


deliveries to Britain in 1863-1865 was 
due not to more ships managing to get 
through the blockade, but to the fact 
that Union forces were occupying more 
and more territory, and cotton ship- 
ments resumed. 

The “cotton weapon” probably 
never had much chance of succeeding. 


ees 


Briefly transferred to the 20" Infan- 
try, by mid-1870 Lyman Kellogg was 
once again unassigned. In December 
of 1870 he was granted a voluntary 
separation from the army. 

Kellogg was a good officer. But 
his problems with drink seem to 
have destroyed his career. Booze also 
seems to have ruined his family life. 
During the war he had been married 
and had a young son. But the mar- 
riage didn’t last, for his wife divorced 
him shortly after he left the army. 
Kellogg died on January 31, 1877. 


PROFILE 
“Old Abe” and his Comrades: 
Some Civil War Mascots 

“Old Abe” was a bald eagle. The 
mascot of C Company, 8" Wisconsin 
Volunteer Infantry, he would soar 
over battlefields screeching until 
the fighting ending, when he would 
return to his place on a specially de- 
signed perch next to the regimental 
colors. He was known, admirers said, 
to give a special “salute” to the colors 
of other units by spreading his wings, 
flapping, and letting loose with a spe- 
cial scream. 

Old Abe took part in 42 battles 
and skirmishes over four years, in- 
cluding Island No. 10, Corinth, and 
Vicksburg, and traveled 14,000 miles 
with his regiment. Confederate 
troops often tried to shoot the “Yan- 
kee buzzard,” but Old Abe survived 
unscathed. He was so accustomed to 
living with soldiers he was allowed 
off his perch to wander around camp, 
where he sometimes got into mis- 
chief; once he was caught eating an 
officer’s prize chicken, and on anoth- 
er occasion he is said to have gotten 
into some unguarded brandy. 

Old Abe had been hatched in 
Northern Wisconsin in the Spring 
of 1861. By chance, a band of Chip- 
pewa Indians passed by. One, Ah-ge- 
mah-we-ge-zhig (Chief Sky), felled a 
tree and in it he found a nest with a 
young eaglet. Chief Sky’s son traded | 


| the bird to a farmer in exchange for a 


sack, or by some accounts a bushel, of 
wheat. The farmer, Daniel McCann, 
raised the bird as a pet for a time, 
teaching it a few tricks. But then, in 
September, learning that some vol- 
unteers were gathering at Eau Claire, 
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McCann offered to sell the bird to 
them. The men chipped in to raise 
the $2.50 McCann was asking, and 
“recruited” the bird, then about four 
or five months old, into their compa- 
ny. Having the national bird for their 
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mascot, the men decided to name him 
after the president, “Old Abe.” Within a 
few days, Company C of the 8" Wiscon- 
sin was mustered into federal service at 
Madison. Someone fixed a sturdy perch 
for Old Abe, and he was assigned an of- 
ficial bearer, to carry him 
into battle along with the 
regimental colors. 

Old Abe was one of 
hundreds of dogs, bad- 
gers, chickens, donkeys, 
and other animals who 
were kept as mascots by 
the troops, and often ac- 
companied their units 
into the front lines, pro- 
viding a touch of home, 
Left: A lithograph depict- 
ing th war's most famous 
regimental mascot. 


Below: Men of the 8th 
Wisconsin with "Old 
Abe." 
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a boost in morale, and an example of 
loyalty and courage. These mascots 
often served as the emblems of their 
units, giving them identity and unity, 
and allowed an outlet for some of the 
more tender feelings of soldiers faced 
daily with death and destruction. If 
killed in battle, these mascots were of- 
ten buried with full military honors. 
Since they were considered good 
for troop morale, officers on both sides 
usually did not interfere when a furry 
or feathered recruit joined their units. 
Some mascots were exotic, like Old 
Abe himself. The 12" Wisconsin had a 
300-Ib. tame bear, while the 26' Wis- 
consin had a badger, and a Confeder- 
ate unit from Arkansas had a wildcat. 
While the 3" Louisiana had a donkey, 
another Louisiana regiment had a more 
appropriate pelican. The 43™ Missis- 
sippi had one the more exotic animals, 
a camel whom they named “Douglas.” 
Douglas could not be kept on a picket 
line, but would never wander too far 
away from camp when grazing. Now 


horses don’t like camels, but Douglas | icksburg with the 11" Pennsylvania, but 
managed to befriend the steeds in the | during the first day of fighting at Get- 
43", though mounts from other units | 


were always nervous around him. 
Douglas was killed in action at Vicks- 
burg. 

Of course, the most common mas- 
cot was a dog, usually a mutt picked 
up along the way but just as often one 
brought from home by some recruit. 

When Louis Pfieff brought his dog 
along upon joining the 3" Illinois, he 
didn’t realize that dog would later lead 
his wife to his grave at Shiloh. The dog 
had kept vigil there for 12 days, leaving 
the grave only to find food. 

“Jack,” a white and brown bull ter- 
rier was part of the 102™ Pennsylvania, 
a unit of volunteer firemen. It was 
claimed that Jack understood bugle 
calls, which is not unlikely. He took 
part in battles in Virginia and Mary- 
land, including the Wilderness, Spot- 
sylvania, and the siege of Petersburg, 
and was said to seek out the dead and 
wounded of “his” regiment after the 
fighting ended. Wounded at Malvern 
Hill, Jack was captured twice; the sec- 
ond time he was exchanged for a Con- 
federate soldier. 

Perhaps the most famous dog mas- 
cot was “Sallie,” a bull terrier, whose 
statue graces the Gettysburg monument 
to the 11" Pennsylvania, facing toward 
the enemy troops. Given as a four-week 
old puppy to Lt. William R. Terry, she 
grew up among the men of the regi- 
ment and followed them on marches. 


Sallie had marched north from Freder- | 


Po me 


Jack, mascot of the 102nd Pennsylvania. 


tysburg, she became separated from her 
unit. She returned to the regiment’s 
original position and was found there 
with the dead and wounded who had 
been left behind in the fighting. Sallie 
was weak but unhurt. Nursed back to 
full strength, Sallie served in the Over- 
land Campaign and was wounded in 
May 1864. Sallie was killed by a bullet 
to the head during action at Hatcher’s 
Run on Feb. 5, 1865. 

“Major,” a mongrel dog, who would 
bark and growl during engagements 
was also in the habit of jumping and 
snapping at Confederate minie balls 
until he caught one and died. Another 
unnamed dog liked to chase half-spent 
cannon balls, a sport that got him 


wounded three times and caused him | 
to lose most of his tail in Tennessee. | 


The Richmond Howitzers’ dog, “Stone- 
wall,” was taught to answer roll call and 
sit patiently in line with a pipe in his 
mouth, 

The 5 Connecticut marched with 
a black and tan terrier who was said 
to have the ability to pick out whoever 
was in command at a given moment. 
Marching with a company, he stayed 
close to the captain, and when with a 
platoon, with the senior sergeant. On 
parades, he sat close to the colonel 
watching the parade pass. 

Union Brigadier General Alexander 
Ashboth’s dog “York” stayed along- 
side his master’s horse throughout the 


Battle of Pea Bridge. “Fran,” mascot of | 
the Confederate 24 Kentucky Infantry 


carried his own rations in a haversack 


around his neck; captured with his unit | 


at Ft. Donelson, he was imprisoned and 
then exchanged with his bipedal com- 
rades. 

Birds were common mascots too, 
though none were as impressive as Old 
Abe.. 


The 42™! New York adopted a pi- | 


geon, and the Richmond Howitzers, 
besides their dog Stonewall, had a large 
crow; the battery had a penchant for 
crows, and when one died before the 


_ war, they buried it in an elaborate mili- 
tary ceremony which included two eu- | 


logies in English plus an oration in Lat- 
in and an ode in Greek. Robert E. Lee’s 
pet hen Nell used to ride in his head- 
quarters wagon and provided a steady 
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supply of eggs for his breakfast. The 
2"! Rhode Island had a duck named 
“Dick.” But next to Old Abe, perhaps 
one of the more famous feathered 
mascots was “Jake,” a gamecock who 
traveled with the 3“ Tennessee. 

Jake had originally taken to be 
cooked and eaten, but had proven 
such a fighter when placed in the reg- 
imental chicken coop that the Ten- 
nessee boys adopted him and used 
him as a fighting cock. Jake took part 
in the fighting at Ft. Donelson, where 
he in the breastworks with his regi- 
ment, and was captured with them. 
Taken to the Federal prison at Camp 
Douglas, the Tennessee captives were 
being jeered by Federal troops as 
they marched in. Jake replied with a 
screech that the unit answered with 
a Rebel yell. Jake served through the 
war. At its end, he was taken to live in 
Cornersville, Tennessee, where veter- 
ans of his regiment looked after him 
until he died and was buried. 

The most famous mascot in the 
war, however, was “Old Abe.” The 
screeching eagle of the 8" Wiscon- 
sin became a symbol for the nation. 
Surviving the war without loosing a 
feather, Abe returned to Wisconsin 
and appeared at numerous fundrais- 
ers and patriotic events helping to 
sell thousands of photos of himself, 
with the money going to soldier relief 
and to aid the children of slain sol- 
diers. He was retired in September 
1864 and donated to the state of Wis- 
consin, which put him on display in 
a cage in the state capitol. In March 
1881 Old Abe died, the victim of 


eee 


smoke inhalation suffered in a fire at | 


the capitol. 

Abe’s remains were preserved and 
exhibited in the state capitol, but the 
stuffed bird was destroyed in a fire in 
1904, save for a few feathers. Today 
a replica of Old Abe stands in the 
capitol. The spirit of “Old Abe” lives 
on too. When, in 1921, the War De- 
partment formed the 101st Division, 
a unit of the Army Reserve covering 
Wisconsin, the new organization ad- 
opted a shoulder sleeve insignia bear- 
ing a “Screaming Eagle” in tribute the 
mascot of the 8 Wisconsin, which is 
today worn by the troops of the 101* 
Air Assault Division. 

— Chuck Lyons 
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KEITH POULTER 


Arising out of discussion of a recent 


article on the U.S. army’s targeting of | 


southern civilians by Michael Bradley 
(“In the Crosshairs,“ North & South, 
Vol. 10, #5) I invited several other his- 
torians to weigh in on the subject of 
irregular warfare. I asked them specifi- 
cally to address the questions of what it 
was legitimate for an occupying army 
and an occupied population to do, and 
perhaps also to throw some light on 
the multiple terms used to describe ir- 
regular forces. Taking part, in addition 
to myself and Michael, are John Inscoe, 
James Jones, Tom Mays, Steve Newton, 
Ethan Rafuse, and Daniel Sutherland. 


ETHAN RAFUSE 


In 2002, the Pentagon conducted 
a war game designed to test out new 
operational concepts and hardware 
designed in line with a vision of mili- 
tary “transformation” that would give 
American forces dramatic advantages 
over any potential adversary. The 
champions of transformation were in 
for a rude surprise. Recognizing he 
could not prevail using conventional 
tactics, Paul Van Riper, the retired gen- 
eral (and keen student of history) di- 
recting the Red Force whose defeat was 
to validate “transformation’, resorted 
to unconventional methods to counter 
the “cutting edge” Blue Force. These 
proved so effective and so exasperated 
the folks running the game that its ref- 
erees were compelled to step in to put 
a stop to it and tell Van Riper he had to 
play by certain rules. He resigned soon 
thereafter. 


Unfortunately for Union military | 


authorities, no one stepped in from 
on high to tell a William Quantrill or 
Champ Ferguson to fight according 
to the rules of conventional warfare. 
Napoleon would undoubtedly have ap- 
preciated such an intervention in Spain 
in 1808-12 as well; so too would have 
the British in the Carolinas in 1780-81, 
the Germans in France in 1870-71, and 
the U.S. military in Iraq today. Indeed, 
Abraham Lincoln articulated the frus- 
trations of countless of military leaders 
who have grappled with the challenges 


posed by guerrillas when he fumed, “In | 


no other way does the enemy give us 


so much trouble, at so little expense to 
himself. 

Guerrilla operations were a source 
of so much trouble in part because they 
raised complex questions about what 
was legitimate for a population to do in 
response to occupation and what was 
legitimate for an occupying army to do 
when faced with armed resistance from 
someone other than another conven- 


tional army. In the two centuries before | 
the Civil War, western civilization had | 


developed a discourse on war in which 
the roles and functions of combatants 
and non-combatants were theoretically 
clear. This developed in line with a 
revulsion against the barbarities of the 


Thirty Years’ War, the rise of standing | 


state armies separate from society (sym- 
bolized by the availability and adoption 
of uniforms) that became obsessed 


with control and discipline, and the | 


emergence of notions of international 
law. So long as they stayed on the side- 
lines and let armies of state-armed and 


uniformed armies have a monopoly on 
the application of violence, unarmed 
non-combatants and their communi- 
ties could have a reasonable expectation 
of being spared the hard hand of war. 
Likewise, if the conventional army left 
the non-combatant alone, it would gain 
the benefit of being free to focus solely 
on the defeat of other conventional 
armies. 

That, at least, was the theory. By 
the mid-19" century, however, applying 
it was complicated by the ideology of 
the American and French Revolutions, 
which held functions of the state, in- 
cluding the waging of war, could not be 
separated from the people. In the “na- 
tional wars” that took place in the shad- 
ow of these revolutions, insistence by 
civilians on respect for their desire for 
neutrality often received a cold recep- 
tion from militaries that viewed them- 
selves as the embodiment of the nation 
in arms and its attendant assumption 
that no one could stand on the sidelines 


Many were driven from their homes because of their political allegiance. 
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Lawrence, Kansas, after Quantrill’s raid. 


in “wars of the people”. After defeating 
Napoleon, Europeans managed to stuff 
the “people in arms” genie back in the 
bottle for several decades, but Ameri- 
cans, due to the centrality of popular 
sovereignty in our political culture and 
its celebration of the “embattled farm- 
er” leaving his fireside to take up arms 
(but not put on a uniform) as a “min- 


uteman” against King George’s “trained 


hirelings” (i.e. professional army), never | 
| The names of Mosby, Ferguson, and 


could. 


Given the fact that the Civil War | 
| cords of the war are littered with the 


was “a people’s contest”, there could 
be no true neutrals in the South, only 
people who consented (actively or pas- 
sively) to be governed by Washington 
or consented (actively or passively) to 
be governed by Richmond. In such an 
environment, it was perhaps inevitable 


that guerrilla warfare became a feature | 


of life in sections of the South where 
conventional Confederate armies had 
been driven away. It was also natural 
that Union commanders would come 
to the conclusion that since civil popu- 
lations (even if just passively) tolerated 
guerrillas, they had by their own actions 
forfeited the protections due civilians 


in wartime and thus were legitimately | 


subject to arrest, confiscation of their 
property, and other punishments. 


MICHAEL BRADLEY 


What actions are legitimate for an 
occupying army confronted with vio- 
lent resistance by an occupied people? 


What actions are legitimate for an oc- 
cupied people resisting an occupying 
army? These questions have a special 
force in the study of the Civil War be- 
cause there was widespread resistance 
to Union occupation on the part of 
Confederate civilians, many of whom | 
were involved with irregular military | 
forces. 
Irregular warfare was much more 
widespread than is often recognized. 


Quantrill may be familiar but the re- 


names of men who led bands of irregu- 
lar forces in every part of the South. | 
The Provost Marshal of the U.S. Army 
was in charge of life behind the fight- | 
ing front and it was the Provost troops 
who dealt with guerrillas much more | 
than did the combat forces. The Union | 
Provost Marshal Files, RG 416 and RG | 
345 in the National Archives, contain 
thousands of documents historians 
have neglected. 

What is legitimate for occupiers 
and occupied depends on whose defi- | 
nition is used. The Confederacy used 
a military code written by the U.S. in 
1806. The war was fought among a 
population who viewed keeping and 


| bearing arms as a right. There was a 


long tradition of citizen response to 
military emergencies, a natural rights 


| philosophy guaranteeing the right of 


rebellion and self-protection, and a mi- 


| litia structure respected in memory if 


not in practice. The irregular war waged 
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against the British was remembered 
and Revolutionary guerilla leaders cel- 


| ebrated. These factors provided both 


a philosophical and working basis for 
the creation and utilization of irregular 


| forces. 


The U.S. army in the South de- 
pended on a vulnerable transportation 
system, needed to forage for some sup- 
plies, and could not occupy the terri- 
tory through which it passed. Motive 
and opportunity created a Confederate 
resistance and resistance is legitimate— 
to a point. 

The occupying forces adopted 
rules, the Lieber Code, which denied 
legitimacy to much of the irregular 


| resistance movement, attempting to 


maintain control. Control is legitimate 
—to a point. 

Both sides claimed legitimacy and 
appealed to different sources of valida- 
tion. Such clashing opinions applied 
in the midst of armed conflict by forces 
with imperfect discipline caused the 
strictures of law to be weakened. 

There was no clear, generally ac- 
cepted definition of who was a legiti- 
mate irregular fighter. The meaning of 
“militia” was clear when applied to the 
Virginia state troops who supported 
Jackson during the Valley Campaign, 
the Georgia state troops who aided 
Johnston during the Atlanta Campaign, 
or the Mississippi state troops who as- 
sisted Forrest in 1864. These troops 
were organized in Confederate terri- 
tory and served alongside the troops 
of the Confederate Provisional Army. 
Definition became more difficult when 
applied to Partisan Rangers, such as the 
25 Alabama Cavalry commanded by 
Lemuel Mead. This unit operated be- 
hind Union lines in north Alabama but 
members held rank in the Confederate 
Army. Mead’s, and other similar units, 
were commonly referred to by the U.S. 
forces as “bushwhackers” or “murderers” 
but at the end of the war Mead’s, and 
many other such commands, surren- 
dered on the same terms as had been 
offered to Lee at Appomattox. Murkier 
was the position of “home guards” who 
found themselves behind Union lines, 
not in garrisoned areas but in terri- 
tory which was occasionally patrolled 
by Provost forces or visited by foraging 
parties. These units had been created at 
secession for limited local duty, later the 


men had been sworn into Confederate 
service and they continued to operate, 
as opportunity offered, to maintain 
Confederate influence in Union occu- 
pied areas by collecting food and mate- 
rials of war to be forwarded to Confed- 
erate controlled areas. They opposed 
U.S. foraging parties with ambushes 
and sniping, cut telegraph lines, and 
damaged railroads. A strip of cloth tied 
around one arm was the only “uniform” 
designated for these units. True guerril- 
la bands, or “bushwhackers’, Union and 
Confederate, had only tenuous claims, 
if any, to military authority and usually 
supported themselves by raids on civil- 
ians and attacks on small military units. 
Many behaved as outlaws more often 
than they aided either side. 

The Lieber Code called for those 
acting as guerrillas to be tried by mili- 
tary commission if taken alive. In the 


Men, the Swamp Fox, and militias that | 


sometimes disappeared into the local 
background, American politicians and 
military commanders seemed taken 
aback by the prospect that ordinary 


| people might take the rules into their | 


own hands. This had predictable if 
bloody results, as distinctions between 


combatants and non-combatants | 


threatened to disappear. 

Neither Federals nor Confederates 
had much success with what have come 
to be known as “counter-insurgency” 
tactics. Both sides covertly utilized 
sympathetic partisans, and army com- 
manders invariably had more pressing 
tasks for their best troops than policing 
guerilla-infested rear areas, Restric- 
tions on movement and trade, mass 
arrests, forced relocation of suspected 


| disloyal inhabitants, hostage-taking, 


absence of clear definitions and strong | 


discipline it proved to be expedient to 
label as “Bushwhackers,” and to kill, 
people apprehended operating behind 


Union lines. This policy became wide- | 


spread and resulted in the deaths of 
many persons only accused of being 
outside the law. 


STEVE NEWTON 


Irregular warfare is primarily a 
modern term that we use to impose 
boundaries on Civil War-era conflict 
that did not in fact exist. This is partly 
a function of memory—the war nar- 
rative that the veterans had an interest 
in preserving was one that centered 
around organized armies and stand- 


up battles. These battles became the | 


subject of commemoration and, much 
later, re-enactment. Wizened former 
adversaries pursuing national recon- 
ciliation could shake hands across the 
stone wall on Cemetery Ridge, and 


convince themselves that the “real war” | 


consisted of (in the words of literary 
critic Edmund Wilson) “patriotic gore.” 
Burning down barns, shooting at strag- 
gling soldiers from anonymous win- 
dows, or disjointed firefights between 
neighbors far removed from the front 


lines was not the kind of story with | 


which to regale your grandchildren. 
Despite the relatively recent (at least 

in cultural terms) experience of the 

Revolutionary War with the Minute 


and summary executions failed to quell 
the violence. Generals increasingly re- 
lied on harshly repressive measures or 


cordoned off large areas in which the 
citizens were allowed to kill each other 
without outside intervention while the 
armies marched past. These deadly 
little fights represented the true “civil 
war, the most elemental expression 
of the destruction of the social fabric 
across the American South. 

In Missouri in early 1864, for ex- 
ample, Colonel Robert Livingston 
instructed subordinates to “treat the in- 
habitants of the country with kindness,” 
but also ordered that, “should the town 
be occupied by guerillas and should 
they fire on your men, burn them out. 

.. “Press a guide at any house you 
may come to,’ Captain William Castle 
was told; “If he plays you false, shoot 
him.” (This was the fate meted out to 
a free African-American who provided 
Colonel Ulric Dahlgren with inaccurate 
directions toward Richmond.) When 
civilians “render aid and assistance to 
the enemy,” announced the Federal 


Guerrillas lie in ambush. 
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commander of Northeastern Arkansas, 
“they become military insurgents or 
war traitors....” “If milder means fail,” 
the orders continued, “the command- 
ing general will order the destruction 
or seizure of all houses, barns, and pro- 


visions, and other property belonging 


to disloyal persons. ...” Civilians thus | 


confronted an impossible dilemma: 
support the Federals and become tar- 
gets of the bushwhackers, or help the 
guerillas and face the wrath of the 
soldiers. Questioned about assisting 
bushwhackers, Missouri farmer Richard 
Alexander responded, “Only when I was 
compelled to,” and hoped that answer 
would save his property. As William 
S. Rosecrans once instructed George 
Thomas: “Whoever cannot give a good 
account of themselves shoot or hang on 
the nearest tree.” 

By modern standards, what is sig- 
nificant about irregular warfare be- 
tween 1861-1865 was the decentralized 
authority both granted and assumed by 
military officers. Executing “disloyal” 
civilians, suspected spies, guerillas, 
bushwhackers, or even guides who gave 
bad directions fell entirely under the 
authority of the man on the spot, with 
few if any personal consequences for 
the individual ordering such killings 
only in the rarest of circumstances. It 
is one of the bitter ironies of the pe- 
riod that Colonel Henry Wirz could be 
executed for failure to keep prisoners 


defend themselves by whatever means 
necessary? Did the Federals have a right 
to crush rebellion at all costs? It is pos- 


sible that if locked in a room together | 


these three gentlemen, charming fellows 
all, might reach consensus, but it seems 
unlikely. That is a pity, because we need 
all three perspectives to come near the 
truth of the guerrilla war. 

Bradley insists that Union soldiers 


ignored their own rules in retaliating | 


against southern civilians and guerril- 
las. That is true enough, but his own 
arguments, in like fashion, tend to be 
inconsistent. Bradley relies heavily on 
definitions to make his case against the 
Federals. Yet, he maintains that there 
was “no clear, generally accepted defini- 
tion of who was a legitimate irregular 
fighter.” Similarly, he says the Federals 


| mistreated “persons only accused of 


alive at Andersonville, while men like 


Brigadier General Eleazar Paine (who 
had so many people shot that “Even 
in an entirely disloyal district,” Ulysses 
Grant considered it “doubtful whether 
it comes within the bounds of civilized 
warfare to use him”) went home to suc- 
cessful political careers. 

We badly need a better narrative 
structure that maps the traditional 
battles against the small-scale violence 
—irregular warfare, if you will—that 
began in “Bleeding Kansas” and in 
places as disparate as Baltimore and 
East Tennessee continued long after the 
cannon had fallen silent. 


DANIEL SUTHERLAND 


Michael R. Bradley, Steve Newton, 
and Ethan Rafuse offer different ex- 
planations for the excesses of the guer- 
rilla war. Did the Rebels have a right to 


being outside the law,” implying many 
non-combatants. However, this charge 
is muted by the observation that “clash- 


ing opinions” over rules and definitions, | 


formulated in the midst of a war fought 
by imperfectly disciplined armies, ” 


caused the strictures of law to be weak- | 


ened.” 

Newton would agree with that 
much, but he has other ideas about who 
to blame. For him, “decentralized au- 
thority,” either given to or assumed by 
Union officers in the field, explains the 
abuse of civilians. Of course, the U.S. 
government did not mean that such 
decisions should fall “entirely under 
the authority of the man on the spot,” 
but that, in fact, is how things turned 
out. This is also why reliance on the 
Lieber Code, so often the fulcrum for 
debates about guerrilla warfare, is self- 
defeating. Its definitions and rules were 
all one-sided. Jefferson Davis’s govern- 


ment rejected them outright, and even | 


Lieber intended them only as guidelines 
for soldiers in the field. Moreover, the 


code tends to restrict debate to guerrilla | 


warfare, neglecting equally important 


non-military dimensions of the guer- | 
| written record in visible and pro-active 


rilla war. 
Rafuse knows better than to fiddle 
with Lieber. Although he summarizes 


| quite succinctly the “rules of war” for 


two centuries preceding the 1860s, he 
also recognizes the unique circumstanc- 
es of the conflict between North and 
South. In Abraham Lincoln’s “people’s 
contest,” it became “inevitable” that the 
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Rebels would embrace guerrilla war- 
fare, just as it was “natural” for Union 
soldiers to treat all Rebels as potential 
threats to personal safety and the sur- 
vival of the Republic. It is a clear-head- 
ed conclusion, one that does not take 
sides or try to lay blame. There are no 
northern-inspired euphemisms, such 
as “hard war”; no southern equivalents, 
such as Jefferson Davis’s “savage war.” 
The conflict was what it was: a brutal 
struggle on both sides. It was, as Lin- 
coln put it, a “terrible war.” 

If I might add one thought, sub- 
ject to all the ridicule and derision it 
deserves, the central question, though 
hinted at by Newton, has been largely 
missed in this discussion: What role did 
the guerrilla war play in the larger con- 
flict between North and South? How 
did it contribute to the end results? Un- 
til historians attack that problem, the 
guerrilla war is in danger of remaining, 
as Bruce Catton lamented a half-centu- 
ry ago, a “colorful, annoying, but largely 
unimportant side issue” of the war. 


JOHN C. INSCOE 


Id like to pick up on a point made 
by Steve Newton—that our concept, or 
at least the terminology, of “irregular 
warfare” is a function of memory. I 
would go even farther and suggest that 
there’s probably no aspect of the Civil 
War that has been more distorted, con- 
torted, or even ignored in terms of pub- 
lic and private commemoration, than 
guerrilla activity. Both terms—irregular 
and guerrilla warfare—entail a wide 
spectrum of types of conflict, degrees 
of violence, and casts of characters, and 
because of that, some of those experi- 
ences were better served by memory 
than others. 

It was often the leaders of renegade 
bands—from John Mosby, William 
Quantrill, and Jesse James to Daniel 
Ellis, John Hunt Morgan, and Champ 
Ferguson—whose exploits entered the 


ways after the war (often through mem- 
oirs and/or dime novels) that made 
them celebrated figures and even folk 
heroes, and thus lent to some aspects 
of irregular war an aura of derring-do, 
defiance, and man-of-the-people bra- 
vado that has always held a substantial 
— if peripheral—niche within the war’s 


master narrative. 


That often romanticized—and far | 


more familiar—brand of irregular war- 
fare has long overshadowed a far more 
troubling reality of guerrilla warfare— 
the brutality and destruction inflicted 
on civilians, both men and women, by 
these irregular bands or simply by other 
civilians, in neighborhoods and com- 
munities torn asunder by divided loyal- 
ties, personal agendas, or simply by ef- 
forts by some segment of the populace 
to remain neutral. 


that in hindsight offered any redeem- 
ing value or meaning to either partici- 
pants or victims, and certainly nothing 


to celebrate. As a result, rather than | 


remember and explain their actions, 
those involved found it easier to repress 
or forget the terrorist war in which 
they had been engaged. Unlike those 
partisan leaders around whose exploits 
heroic narratives could be shaped, little 
in these even more irregular conflicts 
could be salvaged as narratives worthy 


| of public remembrance. 


The localized acts of cruelty, torture, | 


and savagery through which escalating 
vengeance, retribution, and retaliation 
were enacted often had little to do with 


the larger issues or ideologies that drove | 
the national conflict. Historians from 


Michael Fellman on Missouri to Jona- 
than Sarris on north Georgia have not- 
ed the irony in the fact that this sort of 
violence often stemmed from citizens’ 
attempts to restore to their communi- 
ties the stable social order and rule of 
law that each side felt its opponents had 
so egregiously violated. With no last- 
ing commitment to either the Union 


or the Confederacy, there was little in | 


these agendas and the inhumane and 
unrestrained brutality they inspired 


Thus one still finds little or noth- 
ing in museums, historic markers, 
statues, or county histories that even 
acknowledge, much less come to terms 
with, this far messier, uglier, and less 
justifiable wartime experience either at 
the time or since. It has taken a recent 
generation of scholars to chronicle and 
explain these complex and sometimes 
contradictory realities. As such studies 
continue to proliferate, so too will our 
understanding and appreciation for this 
darker, and far more idiosyncratic “in- 
side war” that waged in the mountains, 
swamps, coastlines, western frontiers 
and other remote corners of the Con- 
federate South and beyond. 


—— 
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The “little war’ added considerably to the destruction. 


TOM MAYS 


The phrase “one man’s terrorist is 
another man’s freedom fighter” has 
always rung true in American history. 
Americans have held unconventional 
warriors, (that is those who take up 
arms without uniforms, a recognized 
chain of command and without being 
mustered into a nation’s recognized 
military), in different light throughout 
history. In the colonial period dur- 
ing the countless conflicts with Na- 
tive Americans, all male citizens (and 
occasionally slaves and indentured 
servants) were considered essential for 
home defense and served short term 
home guard or militia units as needed. 
During the American Revolution the 
citizen soldier, some of whom served 
in organized units, and many who did 
not, made a lasting impression. The 
armed civilian made the difference in 
battles like Lexington and Concord, 
Bunker Hill, Saratoga and especially in 
the fighting in the South. By the time of 
the Civil War southern whites had me- 
morialized Revolutionary War partisans 
like Francis Marion, Andrew Pickens, 
and the short-term units that made up 
the “Overmountain Men” who served 


21 


of Congress 


ary 


Liby 


William Thurmond. 


together only long enough to defeat 
the British Loyalists at Kings Mountain 
and change the course of the war in the 
South. To many in the mountain high- 


lands from Virginia to Georgia war had | 


always been fought for local goals. 
Since the Civil War would be fought 
primarily on southern soil it is no 
surprise that many looked to uncon- 
ventional measures in Union-occupied 
areas. As the war began newspapers like 
the Richmond Dispatch urged the pop- 
ulation in occupied areas to make the 
countryside “swarm with our guerrillas” 


armed with “double-barreled fowling | 


pieces loaded with buckshot.” In April 
1862 the Confederate Congress passed 
the Partisan Ranger Act, a measure that 
called for the formal organization and 
regimentation of partisan companies 
to be mustered into battalions and 
regiments and to receive the same pay, 
uniforms and support as regular yolun- 


teer soldiers. But the effort failed. Many | 


units were little more than gangs and 
shunned Confederate authority. With- 
out accountability and discipline, parti- 
san units gained a reputation as ruthless 
killers by both northern and southern 
observers. In January 1864 General 
Robert E. Lee wrote Secretary of War 
James A. Seddon “The evils resulting 
from their organization more than 
counterbalance the good they accom- 
plish.” He concluded by recommending 
that the “law authorizing these partisan 
corps be abolished.” The Confederate 
Congress took the advice and repealed 


unique unit or two like Mosby’s 43" 


| the Partisan Ranger Act. Except for a | 


Battalion of Partisan Rangers, official | 


Confederate recognition of indepen- 
dent units was abolished. 
Many guerrillas ignored official 


sanction and condemnation of their | 


acts. To men like Champ Ferguson in 
the foothills of the Cumberland Moun- 


tains, the war would not be fought by | 


regular forces on far off battlefields like 
Gettysburg or Vicksburg. Instead, it 
would be a local contest to fill the void 
where neither Union nor Confederate 
civil government held sway. In large 
sections of the Confederacy local bands 
of Unionists and pro-Confederate civil- 
ians fought a no-quarter contest to see 
who would rule at home. This element 
of the Civil War is one of the most ne- 
glected topics of the era. There were no 
“Killer Angels” here. 


JIM JONES 


It is a well worn and misguided 


—were such units regulars or irregu- 
lars? 

One little known Tennessee example 
was Confederate Richard V. Richardson 
who operated in West Tennessee (12" 
Tennessee Cavalry). His “Partisan Rang- 
ers,” a quasi-independent element of 
the Army of Tennessee, was authorized 
to dragoon conscripts and harass Fed- 
eral forces. But that authority gave way 
to his personal retaliatory policy to- 
wards Union citizens. Briefly, he would 
exact an eye for an eye. His motives may 
have been pure but he had exceeded 
his authority, becoming a noted guer- 
rilla/bushwhacker. Joseph E. Johnston 
requested the War Department to with- 
draw Richardson’s license for conscript- 
ing due to his “great oppression.” Thus 
the regular Partisan Ranger became the 
irregular guerrilla. 

Another example from Tennessee is 


_ that of Col. John Hughs. Commanding 


cliché that the American Civil War was | 


preponderantly a series of large and de- | 


cisive martial conflicts, but it was also 
characterized by another, perhaps more 
vicious attribute played out on a much 


_ smaller, terrifying, and bloody scale of 
| guerrilla warfare. Deriving its name 


from the small-scale attacks Spanish 
civilians made upon isolated groups of 
Napoleonic forces during the French 
Occupation and Peninsular War of 
1808-1814, guerrilla warfare became an 
integral part of the American conflict. 
Those with opposing political views, 
or those with little but the prospect 
of pillage as motivation, joined forces 
and roamed the countryside foraging, 
attacking, maiming, raping, and mur- 
dering civilians, striking Federal forces, 
expropriating and destroying supplies, 
trains, houses, and mills. They some- 
times took prisoners, and likewise at 
times burned houses or parts of towns 
to the ground. This dichotomy between 
killing and spreading terror as opposed 
to attacking the means of Federal logis- 
tical operations, legitimate skirmishes, 
engagements, and affairs is one rarely 
alluded to in standard characterizations 
of the war. This has been effectively 


_ made apparent by the other commenta- 


tors. What hasn’t been addressed is the 
legal issue of so-called Partisan Rangers 
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a small force of regulars, he found him- 
self cut off from Confederate forces by 
the federal army as it marchd on Knox- 
ville. To continue the fight and without 
authority, he organized a guerrilla unit. 
Operating on the Cumberland Plateau, 
Hughes attacked towns and Federal 
outposts in Tennessee and Kentucky 
assisted by irregular bands of guerril- 
las including that of Champ Ferguson. 
The men were poorly disciplined, a 
fact Hughes regretted. Their successful 
attacks, instead of being confined to 
razing legitimate Federal targets ended 
in the standard looting and burning, 
abhorant to Hugh’s concepts of regular 
warfare. In this case a bona fide regular 
officer of the Army of Tennessee (25" 
Tenn. Inf.), was obliged by circum- 
stance to take on the mantle of irregular 
warfare. 

These two examples illustrate not 
just that irregular and regular warfare 
are at variance, but that guerrilla war 
cannot be considered a monolithic 
characterization. One man’s guerrilla is 
another’s partisan freedom fighter. Cir- 
cumstances can impel regular soldiers 
to take on the role and tactics of guer- 
rillas, while guerrillas could operate 
under a semblance of regularity. There 
are no easy answers. 


KEITH POULTER 


I want first to make a general point. 


Our contemporary neo-Confederates 
often claim that the unpleasantness 
of 1861-1865 was not a “civil war.” 
That claim is specious on a number of 
grounds, but let us consider just one. 
If we shift our gaze from the battles 
fought between formally constituted 
armies and concentrate on the interne- 


cine neighbor vs. neighbor warfare that | 


engulfed much of the South it becomes 
obvious that what took place was in- 
deed a decidedly vicious civil war. And 
the people of Missouri, northern Ala- 


bama, Arkansas, and Georgia, eastern | 


and western Tennessee, coastal Florida, 
the piney woods country of Mississippi, 
and many other parts of the South 
would laugh out of court any claim to 
the contrary by armchair observers 140 
years later 

As to the question under discussion, 
it seems to me that some things become 
clearer if we focus on the term “com- 
batant” rather than the term “soldier.” 
It is not kosher for someone to fire on 


couriers, pickets, and patrols and then, | 
when the enemy army retaliates, cry | 


“Foul, I’m a civilian!” The critical point 
is not whether they are a civilian, but 
whether they are a combatant. 

I would like now to redirect the dis- 
cussion to Dan Sutherland’s questions: 
what part did irregular warfare play in 


the conflict, and did it affect the out- | 
come? I suspect that guerrilla warfare | 


in areas clearly within Union control 
(albeit not entirely pacified) had only 


a nuisance value. I wrote a sidebar on | 


this in an earlier issue, in which I ar- 
gued that for all the hype about Mosby 
(and despite his obvious ability) he tied 
down at most 3,000 Union troops at 
any one time, and caused only a single 
regiment to be withheld from the Over- 
land Campaign. 

By contrast, in areas still contested 
by large armies guerrilla activity could 
affect campaigns, most notably by re- 


ducing the strength of advancing forces, | 
causing them to shed thousands of | 


troops to guard their increasing logisti- 


cal tail; Sherman’s army in the Atlanta | 


Campaign is a good example. In so far 
as it was the Union that advanced for 


most of the war, southern guerrilla ac- | 


tivity may have prolonged the conflict. 


On the other hand, irregular warfare | 
by both Unionists and the increasing | 


| have helped undermine Confederate | 


_ civilian faith in their new government’s 
| ability to protect them, and thus con- 
tributed to the demise of the would-be 


or a minus for the secessionist cause? I 
don’t know, but I'd like to hear what the 
other contributors have to say on the 
subject. 

Finally, irregular warfare obviously 
added to the death and destruction, the 
cost of the war in every sense, as well 
as contributing to the bitterness that 
derailed Reconstruction and postponed 
for a century anything approaching 
equal rights for those freed by the war. 


TOM MAYS 


One area that has received little at- 
tention has been with pro-Union guer- 
rillas who resisted Confederate author- 
ity. As the war dragged on, throughout 
the south, many resisted the Confed- 


number of apolitical irregulars may | 
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nation. So was irregular warfare a plus | 


eracy by deserting, dodging conscrip- 
tion, and by using other means of 
passive and active resistance. The most 
desperate were unionists and Confeder- 
ate deserters who banded together into 
guerrilla units to resist Confederate au- 
thorities. The famous Rebel Basil Duke 
had much experience with pro-Union 
guerrillas. The individual “bushwacker,’ 
as he called them, was a gentleman of 
leisure, who lives in the wild and, gen- 
erally, a mountainous country, does not 
join the army, but shoots, from the tops 
of hills, or from behind trees and rocks, 
at those who are so unfortunate as to 
differ with him in politics.” Pockets 
of these men sheltered draft dodgers, 
unionists, and deserters and withheld 
supplies and home front support for 
the Confederacy. Their contribution to 
the defeat of the Confederacy remains 
an open field of study. 

Like West Virginia, the isolated 
mountain counties of Southwest Vir- 


Many soldiers were tied down guarding bridges and railroads. 


ginia saw much active resistance to 
Rebel authority. Floyd County, Virginia 
saw many Confederate deserters return 
home, and in time, many took up arms 
against the Confederacy. Around 23% 
of the Confederate enlistees from the 
county deserted and many returned 


home. Confederate deserters and lo- | 


cal unionists supported each other in 
resisting Confederate authority. Two 


brothers, David and James Sisson, | 


launched their own guerrilla war by 
ambushing and capturing Confederate 
conscription officers and deserter hunt- 
ers. The area became known as “Sisson’s 
Kingdom” and by the summer of 1864 
unionists and Confederate deserters 
banded together to form a Union guard 
to counter conscription and deserter 
hunting by the local Confederate home 
guards. For the rest of the war around 
100 men under Captain Charles Huff 
openly defied Confederate authorities, 
ambushed Rebel home guard units, and 
sheltered Confederate deserters. Secre- 
tive societies like the Heroes of America 


actively supported Southern draft | 


dodgers and deserters. While many 
passively resisted Confederate authori- 
ties by lying out in the mountains, oth- 
ers were bolder and launched a guerilla 
war against Confederate authorities. 
The situation was much the same 
in the Cumberland foothills of Tennes- 
see. In Fentress County, an area that 
lacked civil authority became a hotbed 
of Union and Confederate guerrilla 
warfare. In January 1862, after being 
threatened by Rebel guerrillas, “Tinker” 


Dave Beaty, the leader of a large extend- | 


ed family, organized his own guerrilla 
band of “independent scouts.” Tin- 
ker Dave’s guerrilla band would fight 
throughout the war without being ac- 
cepted into federal service or receiving 
pay. In addition to neighbors and rela- 
tives, several members of his unit were 
deserters from Confederate service. 


When Union General Ambrose Burn- | 


side occupied East Tennessee, he wrote | 


to Beaty authorizing his company to “go 
out on the mountains and bushwack 


the roads.” Beaty was proud of his work. | 


“Of course we had to lie in the bushes,” 
he admitted, “we wouldn’t get out 
into the open field with only eight or 
ten men.” After the war he continued 
to defend his actions stating “we were 
told that we were doing more good the 


way we were doing [it].” Apparently 
Lieber’s definition of guerrilla bands 
and the Union Army’s General Order’s 
Number 100 only applied to Rebels in 
Federal eyes. 

Guerrilla resistance to Confeder- 
ate authority was not confined to the 
mountainous border areas. In Jones 
County Mississippi a Confederate de- 
serter named Newton Knight joined 
with other poor whites to resist Con- 
federate authority. At first they simply 


hid out in the woods to avoid conscrip- | 
tion officers, “until” noted Knight, “the | 


Confederate Army began sending raid- 
ers after us with bloodhounds. .. . Then 
we saw we had to fight.” Knight and 
around five hundred followers, led a 
full scale guerrilla war against Confed- 
erate authority in the area that became 
known by some as the Free State of 
Jones. 

Thousands of men throughout 
the south actively defied Confederate 
authority during the war. Some had 
always been unionists; others were 
disillusioned ex-Confederates. Many 
were non-slaveholding whites who saw 
no reason to shed blood in what had 
become a “rich man’s war and a poor 
man’s fight.” Few areas of the south 
escaped guerrilla resistance to Confed- 
erate authority and their contribution 
to Confederate defeat remains an open 
area of investigation. 


JAMES JONES 


It might be a good way to shed 


steel cased sabers and made a farther 
ungallant demand to open the door.” 
Mrs. Smith opened the door and found 
a stalwart-looking warrior in wild 
Confederate costume who announced 
he was “Saulstreet” and stated his 
intention to take some of her property as 
a retaliatory measure for her husband’s 
raid a week earlier. He demanded 
| money, a dress, and $300 worth of fine 
cambric as security for the attire taken 
from his wife. A picket guard at the 
Smith home placed by the major for 
such contingencies was captured. The 
following day a Federal foraging train 
went out and near Saulsbury met fifty 
or sixty of Saulstreet’s band drawn up in 
line of battle. The guerrillas fired upon 


some light on this subject would be to | ~ 


provide examples and ask oneself if the 
examples provided are of regular or 
irregular or guerrilla war. Take, for in- 
stance, Sol Street. 

Sol. Street was a guerrilla who 
operated in West Tennessee in 1863. His 
name first appears in March that year in 


a somewhat comedic manner. According | 
to one civilian report a citizen of Grand | 


Junction and a major in the Federal 
army carried out an expedition in 
which the house of “Saulstreet” [i.e., 
“Sol. Street”] was visited and allegedly 
robbed. then planned a visit to Major 
Smith’s residence in Grand Junction. 
In the early morning of March 15 the 
Confederate guerrilla chief, with 40 
followers, demanded that Smith open 
the door and pummeled the door “with 
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the train, but killed no one. The cavalry 
escort charged the guerrillas killing two 
and capturing two. Saulstreet, a “true 
night of chivalry—this paragon of 
backwoods gallantry was described by 


the local paper as “one whose name is | 


terrible only to the helpless woman, is a 
sly old fox, and should be watched with 
a vigilant eye.” 

Major Smith gave a different 
accounting of the visit to his house. He 
claimed Street came with an irregular 
force of fifty men and: 

demanded an entrance, which 
was given to him. Mrs. S. and 


daughters never left their bed. Sol. | 


cursed and swore considerably, rifled 


the drawers, took Mrs. S’s jewelry | 


and all the dry goods he could find 
in the house, together with all the | 
stock he could find at the barn, and 
even some toys that were brought | 
for the children to play with. He 
took Mrs. S.’s dress, examined the 
pocket and took therefrom a purse 
containing forty dollars and left | 
word he was coming back in ten | 
days to burn the house. He and his 
men acted in the most rude manner. 
I deem it only an act of justice to 
Col. Oliver, commander of the post, 
to say that in thirty minutes from 
the time Street came to my house, | 
which was at 3% o'clock, he had a 
force there. They were ten minutes 
too late. The great trouble has been, | 
and is in this day, that there is no | 
cavalry at this point. 

I hope to be at Sol’s house one 
of these days, not only to drive 
him, but every friend of his out in | 
the country. These lawless bands, 
that go round the country robbing 
every man’s house they come across, 
ought to be put down. I respect 
the regular soldiers, but despise 
the guerrilla thieves that infest the | 
country. They ought to be pulled 
out root and branch and nothing of 
them left, and shall be, as far as my 
power goes 
W. J. Smith 
1“ West Tennessee Cavalry 


Is this guerrilla warfare, irregular 
warfare, or even warfare at all? It 
registers as too farcical to be consid- 
ered either. 


Memphis Bulletin, March 24, 1863. 


Yet things were more serious in 
August of that year when Sol. Street 
met the Ninth Illinois Brigade near 
Pocahontas, Mississippi where “he was | 
badly whipped....by some cavalry sent | 
out from this post. He lost 4 men killed, 
6 or 8 wounded of his command, and | 
was himself severely wounded and had 
his horse captured.” 

Can this even be characterized as | 
guerrilla warfare or the efforts of an | 
ignorant and untrained rabble to attack | 
superior soldiers? 

Sol. Street did survive, however, | 
and joined R. V. Richardson, officially | 

| 


| authorized to dragoon conscripts with 
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his so called “Partisan Rangers.” In early 
October 1863, Sol. made for Harde- 
man, Tennessee. There his guerrilla 
force broke up a church-meeting con- 
scripting all the men, and continued 
conscripting as they passed through 
the country. They also captured forty 
or fifty Union men, and hurried them 
off to Pontotoc, Miss., where [R. V.] 
Richardson was located. Federal cavalry 
attacked Richardson soon thereafter 
and all the Union conscripts escaped. 
Sol. and his followers were developing a 
reputation for actions that could not be 
considered an example of guerrilla war. 
According to one report: 

We have heard of several per- 
sons whose houses were visited by 
Street, fully searched and everything 
valuable taken, the family insulted, 
and the order given to kill the hus- 
band if he refused to be conscripted, 
to burn the house and destroy the 
property. In fact there is scarcely 
any outrage that these outlaws are 
not guilty of in the tier of counties 
along the Mobile and Ohio railroad. 


Was Sol. Street conducting guerrilla 
warfare when he acted ruthlessly as a 
conscription agent of the Confederate 
government? Further attacks at Dur- 
hamville, Tennessee, described Sol’s men 
“clad in gray clothes, and travel armed.” 
They had entered the town at night and 
robbed all its citizens. Is this guerrilla or 
irregular war or war at all? 

Sol. Street joined forced with anoth- 
er notorious Tennessee guerrilla leader, 
George Allen, in late September 1863 
and attacked the West Tennessee town 
of Brownsville. 

The town of Brownsville has 
been the scene of another disgrace- 
ful raid by guerrillas. We learn the 
following particulars from the place 
dated the 25th inst. [i.e., September 
25]. It appears that about twenty of 
Sol. Street’s men, under command 
of ALLEN [sic], entered that place on 
the 20th, got drunk, as the first part 
of the programme, and then com- 
menced to rob and plunder stores 
and citizens indiscriminately. They 
entered a grocery and took all the 
money they could find, entered a 
drygoods store and carried off one 
thousand dollars worth of goods, 
and also robbed several citizens. Af- 
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ter disgracing humanity with their | 


outrageous proceedings, and driving 
all decent people from the streets 
by their indecent talk and behav- 
ior, they left the place, going to the 
direction of Wellwood, northeast 
from Brownsville. But after nightfall 
they returned and entered a store 
taking therefrom another supply 
goods, after which they attacked a 
citizen’s house, firing several shots, 


some of which passed through and | 


coming out on the opposite side. 
One shot struck the bed on which 
the sick wife of the owner was lying. 
Fortunately, no one was injured. 
Once again, is this guerrilla war or 
merely the shenanigans of an innocent 
bunch of irregular soldiers looking 
for some excitement? In the Memphis 
Bulletin, October 25, 1863 mention of 


Street’s band falls off and after Decem- | 


ber 1863 a report briefly mentions he 
had skedaddled to Mississippi with a 
force reduced to ten. 


The question is again asked, was Sol. | 


Street an accomplished guerrilla, fight- 
ing to save hearth and home land from 
the abolitionist invaders of the north, a 
regular soldier fighting in an irregular 
manner for the same reasons but un- 


der the authority of a regular standing | 


army, or merely a bloodthirsty buffoon? 


STEVE NEWTON 


The most striking aspect of these | 


essays, compared to other topics on 
which North & South has conducted 
these group discussions, is the lack of 


consensus about framing the question. | 


I think this results primarily from some 
discomfort with the subject matter, and 
secondarily from problems with the 


sources. We have become accustomed | 


to narrating the American Civil War as 
a conventional military conflict with 


a little social history and a few gueril- | 
las thrown in for seasoning. This is, in 


large measure because the war chal- 
lenged succeeding generations to draw 
conclusions about what the war meant. 


ing those questions were primarily the 
veterans or military historians, who 
sought meaning on the field at Get- 


tysburg, in the Wilderness, or along the | 


banks of Bull Run. Deserter country 
in the mountains or swamps, second- 
rate troops defending railroads from 
ragtag guerillas, or plain folks acting 


| out old grudges at home simply did not 
_ fit well with the memory of courageous | 


soldiers under different flags fighting 
and then reuniting to build an indus- 
trialized nation. (And, arguably, that 
other civil war did not seem to have a 


There is also the problem of sources. 
I am engaging historians in this con- 
versation who have written much 
more, and are much better versed in 
the sources for irregular warfare than 
I, but perhaps that is not a disqualifier 
to make an important observation. 
Readers of Civil War history like solid, 
narrative history. Seminal as Michael 
Fellman's Inside War may be, it enjoys 
far less currency among readers than 
the latest recounting of Chickamauga 
or Antietam. Why? I think it is because 
the fragmentary and conflicting nature 


| of the irregular war defies easy narra- 
For over a century, the people answer- | 


demonstrable impact on the issue of 
whether or not the war would establish | 


an independent Confederacy). So the 
little war languished around the edges 
of our battlefield narratives, like an un- 
welcome guest nobody wants to engage, 
but who will not go home. 


Yn 


Sabotage at City Point. 
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tive construction. We tend to approach 
this subject more like local historians 
or sociologists than traditional mili- 
tary historians. This renders the whole 
subject somewhat disjointed to readers 
who have been brought up on a steady 
diet of orchestrated accounts of orders, 
charges, and repulses. There are few he- 
roes, and even fewer individuals whose 
role can be traced for long enough to 
develop a sense of personality. There 
are very few Newt Knights in the Free 
State of Jones. 


MICHAEL BRADLEY 


In North & South (Vol. 10, #5) I 
asserted that targeting for death pro- 
Confederate civilians and prisoners of 
war was a policy of the United States 
government. These deaths often oc- 


_ curred in the context of irregular war- 


fare. This assertion infuriated some 
readers but even the harshest critics did 


| not deny that the events cited occurred. 


In the current discussion of irregu- 
lar warfare there is general agreement 
among the participants that guerrilla 
and counter-guerrilla activity was wide- 


| spread across the South. There is con- 


sensus that this activity produced harsh 
conditions for civilians—Sutherland 


| recalls Lincoln’s phrase “a terrible war.” 


Whether these harsh conditions were 
the result of “decentralized authority” 
(Newton), “a people’s contest” (Rafuse), 


_ or came from following the path of 


least resistance created by an absence of 
“clear definitions and strong discipline” 
(Bradley) the conditions were the same. 
People were killed, many wrongfully. 
Newton summarizes the situation rath- 
er well by saying Generals increasingly 
relied on harshly repressive measures... . 


“Policy” is defined as a course of ac- | 


tion considered to be expedient. Across 
much of the South a course of action 
involving harsh repression was adopted 
by U.S. forces as a matter of expediency 
to repress guerrillas. Although Inscoe 
contends that much of the resulting 
cruelty often had little to do with the 


larger issues or ideologies that drove the | 


national conflict much of the cruelty 


was carried out at the orders of military | 


officers acting under governmental 
authority. Guerrilla war involved more 
than pro-Confederate versus pro-Union 
civilians. 

Sutherland raises cogent questions 
about the affect of guerrilla war on the 
larger outcomes of the struggle. His 
questions deserve extensive investiga- 
tion, but the investigation will not be 
easy nor can the issue of civilian deaths 
be ignored. 

A primary source for research into 
guerrilla warfare is the Provost Mar- 


shal Records of the U. S. Army. These | 
400 reels of microfilm have never been | 


printed and there is no index, so a re- 
searcher must read through a mass of 
handwritten material. This neglected 


source must be examined thoroughly to | 


understand the affect of guerrilla war- 
fare. 

Basic questions are raised by other 
participants. Does Poulter’s suggested 
use of the term “combatant” help our 
understanding? Some “combatants” 
were treated as P.O.W.’s while other 
“combatants” were executed out of 
hand. Why? Who was a guerrilla? In- 
scoe lumps John Hunt Morgan with 
Quantrill and Champ Ferguson. By 
what definition is Morgan included? 
How do we classify men such as Colo- 


nel John Hughs who fought as a guer- | 


rilla in the winter of 1863-64 but then 
returned to duty with the Army of Ten- 
nessee? Since the Lieber Code is one- 
sided (Sutherland) what defines legiti- 
mate actions? 

As a starting point for answering 
Sutherland’s questions I would argue 
that: 

Guerrillas, and the attempt to sup- 
press them, spread chaos across much 
of the South. Guerrillas had the poten- 
tial for aiding the Confederate war ef- 
fort by interdicting Union supply lines, 
forcing the diversion of a significant 
number of Union troops from the bat- 


tlefield to protect those lines, especially 
in the Western Theatre. 


war helped create the conviction that 


tion policies. 
Few civilians experienced the Civil 
War by being caught up in a battle; 


guerrillas and Provost Marshal forces. 


This is, indeed, a largely untold story of 
the conflict. 


JOHN INSCOE 


questions regarding the impact of guer- 


wonder if ultimately its most pervasive 
| impact was less on the military course 
of the war and more on the morale of 


dling support of the war and a will to 
fight. As Michael Bradley notes, irregu- 
lar warfare was far more extensive than 
| once recognized, with recent studies 
showing major activity in areas from 
coastal Virginia and North Carolina to 
remote areas of piney woods Florida, 
south Georgia, and northern Louisiana, 
in addition to the already well-docu- 
mented upheavals throughout South- 


frontiers of Texas, Arkansas, and Mis- 
souri. In taking all of these areas into 
account, this adds up to a substantial 
number of southerners who found 
themselves vulnerable to harassment by 
bushwhackers, buffaloes, outliers, and 
other irregular bands, and even on oc- 
casion, home guardsmen, which often 
led to early and long-lasting disaffec- 
tion among those populaces for reasons 
that had little to do with the larger is- 
| sues—political or military—that are so 
| often cited as leading to a deterioration 
of Confederate support during the 
war's latter half. 

Ethan Rafuse notes that civilians 
often tolerated—even sustained—the 
guerrillas in their midst, but I would 
suggest that they were more likely to 
see themselves and their communities 
as victims of such activity. Their pleas 
and complaints were often major dis- 
tractions for governors like Joe Brown 
| and Zeb Vance, and Secretary of War 


many experienced war at the hands of | 


In response to Dan Sutherland’s | 


rilla warfare on the war’s outcome, I | 


southern civilians and on their dwin- | 


ern Appalachia and along the western | 


The success of guerrillas in eluding | 
| and harassing U.S. forces during the | 


| organizations such as the Klan could | 
succeed in frustrating U.S. Reconstruc- 


James A. Seddon, and their failure to 
deal effectively with protecting their 
citizenry or putting down guerrilla 
violence further exacerbated for many 
their growing frustration with and lack 
of confidence in the Confederate gov- 
ernment. 

These are issues—and linkages 
—that have not yet been explored as 
deeply or systematically as they should 
be. In looking more cumulatively at the 
wear and tear of irregular warfare on 
so many marginal and not so marginal 


| areas of the Confederacy, we may well 


find it to be a more central factor in 


| subverting the southern war effort and 


the causes behind it than has been fully 
recognized or appreciated. 


ETHAN RAFUSE 


I would like to start by address- 
ing Professor Newton’s assertion that 
“Neither Federals nor Confederates 
had much success with what have come 
to be known as ‘counter-insurgency’ 
tactics.” Army historian Andrew Birtle 
has pointed to successful efforts by the 
likes of George Crook in West Virginia, 
Alvan Gillem in eastern Tennessee, and 
Henry Young in Virginia as evidence 
that at least some Federal authorities 
developed effective techniques for deal- 
ing with guerrillas. Also, in assessing 
counterinsurgency efforts, the question 
inevitably arises of how you define “suc- 
cess”. Guerrillas captured and killed is 
obviously one measure. If that is how 
we judge whether the Federals were ef- 
fective in countering Mosby or Quant- 
rill, well, obviously they were not. But 
if your measure of effectiveness is the 
ability of Federal authorities to neutral- 
ize irregular forces so that they could 
not significantly affect the conventional 
operations that ultimately decided the 
outcome of the war, then the Federals 
indeed were successful. 

Also, it is a cliche that when coun- 
terinsurgent forces fail, it is not because 
they are outfought, but because they are 
they are being outgoverned. Given the 
generally poor performance of Confed- 
erate authorities at administration, it 
seems that one can be excused for won- 
dering if there ever was a prospect for 
the Federals being outgoverned in the 
occupied South to the point where the 
irregulars could be decisive. 
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Newton also laments that there is 
a need for a better narrative structure 
for incorporating study of irregular and 
conventional operations together and 
offers a good explanation for why one 
is so elusive. Civil War guerrilla forces 
were by their very nature invariably lo- 
calistic in their orientation and usually 
operated with little connection or coor- 
dination with each other or the wider 
war. The irregular war was a true mo- 
saic, with no Red Army—no Mao, Ho, 


or Giap in Richmond, Montgomery, or | 


Raleigh—giving irregular forces central 


direction or articulating an organizing 
| litical, cultural, social, and economic 


theory of the struggle. 

This is one reason, along with the 
inescapable mosaic of irregular war in 
the Confederate South (and let’s not 
forget the post-Confederate South as 
well), producing a single comprehen- 
sive and coherent study of the sectional 
conflict’s guerrilla war has proved 
such a challenge although a number 
of first-rate scholars are on the task. It 
is certainly suggestive that the greatest 


insights into the irregular war have | 
come from collections of case studies | 


and studies of particular guerrilla bands 
and areas during the war. Indeed, even 
within particular bands and specific 
localities there was such a diversity of 
possible motives for irregulars that it is 
hard to conceive how one sifts the gang 
of freebooters from the vengeance seek- 
ers from the true Confederate believ- 
ers from those who saw participation 
in guerrilla outfits as the only viable 
means available for providing some 
measure of physical security for their 
homes and their families. 

This brings me to Dan Sutherland's 
question of what role the guerrilla war 
played in the larger conflict and what 


are 


did it contribute to its outcome. It is 
possible, thanks to the work of Dan 
Sutherland, Bill Feis, and others to 
somewhat get one's arms around the 
issue of how Richmond looked at the 


guerrilla war and why it did not play a | 


more central role in Confederate strat- 
egy. But there are still some questions 


here. Recent scholars have uncovered | 
an extensive body of evidence that | 


many Confederates had none of Robert 
E. Lee's or Jefferson Davis's scruples 
about unleashing the guerrilla war on 
the invading Federals. Consequently, 
I wonder if arguments that larger po- 


forces, especially the need to protect 


slavery, precluded Confederate military _ 
authorities from embracing a guerrilla | 


strategy should not be qualified to rec- 
ognize some element of contingency 
in the failure of the South to fully take 
advantage of its ability to wage guer- 


rilla war; namely the conventional | 


military victories the South won in 
1861. Perhaps advocates of making ir- 
regular operations a central component 
of Confederate strategy might have 
gained greater say had not early war 


victories at First Manassas, Big Bethel, | 


and Wilson's Creek seemed to vindicate 
the beliefs of the Confederate military 
and political leadership that victory in 
a conventional war with the North was 
possible. As history has shown, it is af- 


ter quick defeats that suggest the futility | 


of conventional resistance to an invad- 
ing army that irregulars find fertile 
ground for operations. Had the North 
won a victory at First Manassas so deci- 
sive and followed it up in a manner that 
caused a collapse of conventional Con- 
federate military forces, would it have 
ended the war—or would it have served 
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Troops guarding supplies in case of guerrilla attack. 
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to enable advocates of guerrilla war to 
gain control of and transform Southern 
strategy? If nothing else, this suggests 
that more study of the Civil War in the 
context of general military history re- 
mains needed. 

In his initial query, Keith asked for 
some effort at clarification of terms, 
such as bushwhacker, militia, partisan, 
etc. I will leave that to other partici- 
pants. In closing, however, I would like 
to raise another point of particular 
pertinence in discussing irregular war; 
namely, the line between "war" and "po- 
licing". This question has stimulated 
some decidedly immature discussion in 
American political discourse since 11 
September, with those who have raised 
questions along these lines subjected to 
attacks designed to stifle necessary dis- 
cussion of what our military has been 
doing the past few years. Lincoln, after 
all, justified raising troops in 1861 on 
the principal that he was not seeking 
to fight a foreign country and govern- 
ment, but to enforce the law within 
the Union. Here at the staff college we 
freely and maturely debate the question 
of the line between war and policing; is 
it too much to hope that this forum can 
be one way of injecting this tone into a 
needed discussion of the matter among 
the general public? 


DAN SUTHERLAND 


The nicest thing about the Ameri- 
can Civil War is its relative compact- 
ness; it looks so neat and tidy. I mean, 
really, how does a person go about 
understanding wars that last for thirty 
or a hundred years, or “world” wars 
that touch every settled continent? The 
mind boggles. But just because our 
little war is conveniently limited by 
time and place does not mean it lacks 
complexity. What I have enjoyed most 
about this discussion—other than the 
agreeable company—is that it has ex- 


_ posed another important layer of that 
_ complexity, and, to borrow from poet 


Wallace Stevens, with complexity we 
find the whole, “the amassing harmo- 


ny.” 
Who would have thought twenty 
years ago that the Civil War’s guerril- 


| las could breed controversy?! I love it. 


Bravo, my dear chaps, and all the more 


because I find myself agreeing with | 
much of what has been said. I certainly | 
applaud the direction of our debate. 
A rough realization seems to have | 
emerged—if with an occasional half- 
skeptical squint—that the guerrilla war 
was just that, a war, and a war in and 
of itself, often quite distinct from the 
neatly orchestrated military operations 
we often mistake for the Civil War. 

The biggest obstacle to appreciat- 
ing the scope and significance of the 
guerrilla war has been the insistence on 
thinking of it as guerrilla warfare. This 
frame of mind leads one, instinctively, 
to view the guerrilla war as a purely 
military affair, defined entirely by at- 
tacks on enemy supply lines, enemy 
pickets, enemy lines of communica- 
tion, always the “enemy,” meaning, of 
course, the opposing army. However, 
the “enemy” in a civil war is everyone 
on the other side, combatants and non- | 
combatants alike, and in our civil war, 
guerrillas and their foes tangled every- 
where, not only in every southern state, 
but also in Kansas and portions of the 
lower Midwest, from Iowa to Ohio. 

And let us not allow mere defini- 
tions of a guerrilla—on which there was | 
no agreement even during the war—to | 
obscure the main point, which has been 
hinted at in this discussion and nearly | 
committed to by the wise and venerable 
John Inscoe. The guerrilla, or irregular, 
war is one of the decisive—and for my | 


money, the decisive—factors in explain- 
ing Confederate defeat. Look for the 


| evidence in a grand, sweeping, epic 


narrative to be published this spring. 
The narrative quality may even satisfy 
the requirements of Steve Newton, who 
would be welcome, as would all these 
lads, to stop for tea any time. 


KEITH POULTER 


So, a fascinating discussion that 


took an unexpected turn. My embry- | 


onic view of this question is that the 
guerrilla war should now be seen as 
another of the important factors that 
shaped the larger war and its outcome. 
Perhaps irregular warfare was not 
significant enough to stop the Union 
juggernaut, and that juggernaut would 
have crushed the Confederacy even if 
secessionist morale had held up. But 
along with numbers, political and mili- 
tary leadership, morale both north and 
south, and the absence of international 
intervention, the irregular war should 
be considered one of the key factors 
that determined the course and out- 
come of the war. 

We have all heard of conditional 
Unionists, those citizens of southern 
states who adhered to the Union as 
long—but only as long—as they felt 
remaining in the Union was compatible 
with the maintenance of their rights. I 
have never heard the expression “con- 


ditional Confederates,” but perhaps it 
is time it entered into our vocabulary 
of the war. It highlights the fact that 
many white southerners, perhaps the 
majority, supported the Southern Con- 
federacy as long—and only as long—as 
they believed it capable of maintaining 
their rights. Once it proved incapable 
of providing security (i.e., could not 
prevent the internecine war that raged 
throughout much of the South), they 
ceased, however reluctantly, supporting 
it—becoming in some cases indifferent, 
in others anti-Confederate, and in yet 
others pro-Union. Many of course went 
through all these stages. And many one- 
time conditional Unionists would in 
turn have become conditional Confed- 
erates as the secessionist cause declined. 
Many Americans obviously had a prag- 
matic view of government, and the fo- 
cus of their patriotism was conditional: 
they would support a government that 
delivered. And increasingly the seces- 
sionist administration did not. 


Editorial note: this discussion has given 
rise to some interesting perspectives 
on irregular warfare. Dan Sutherland, 
whose book The Savage Conflict is due 
out later this year, will be submitting an 
article on the subject, and as we go to 
press | am pursuing articles on the “little 
war” in South-west Virginia and on 
successful Union counter-insurgency 
programs. Stay tuned! 
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DO YOU KNO 


Test your knowledge of the Civil War by seeing how many of the individuals pictured 
on this page you can identify. The answers are on page 33. Now for the “Teaser” question, 
which is in two parts. What do numbers 1-10 have in common that they do not have in 
common with numbers 11-20. And what do numbers 9 and 10 have in common that they 
do not have in common with numbers 1-8. If you think you know the answers to those last 
two questions, send them to northandsouth@netptc.net or by snail mail to North & South, 
31718 Old Ranch Park Lane, Auberry, CA 93602. The first correct answers drawn from the 
North & South hat will receive a book prize. 


WE HAVE A WINNER 


The Teaser question in Volume 11, issue #1 was “Who received 
the first six Medals of Honor?” The answer was six survivors of the 
Andrews Raid—Jacob Parrott, William Bensinger, Robert Buffum, 
Elihu Mason, William Pittinger, and William Reddick. We received a 
bunch of correct responses, and the one drawn from the North & South 
— = hat was that of Jack Pupo of Miami. Jack receives as his book prize a 
te copy of Lincoln and the Decision for War by Russell McClintock. 
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The Myths and Realities of Northern Treatment 
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Hardcover $24.95 
304 pp. 7 illus. 
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possible for this emotionally charged | ""Si=nesia"" 
subject. Gillispie provides an impor- |. 
tant revision and clarification of our = 
knowledge about Civil War prisons.” 
—James M. McPherson, 
author of Battle Cry of Freedom 


Texas Civil War Artifacts 

A Photographic Guide to the Physical 
Culture of Texas Civil War Soldiers 
Richard Mather Ahlstrom 

Hardcover $60.00 

560 pp. 610 illus. 


The first comprehensive guide of its 
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Glory Was Not Their Companion 
The Twenty-Sixth New York 
Volunteer Infantry in the Civil War 
PAUL TAYLOR 
$55 hardcover (7 x 10) ISBN 978-0-7864-1995-1 
- “Excellent...valuable” — The Civil War News 


a ee * “Well researched...well written. The narrative has 
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The Seventh Rhode Island 
Infantry in the Civil War 


ROBERT GRANDCHAMP 
$49.95 hardcover (7x 10) ISBN 978-0-7864-3200-4 
* “A fine job” — Civil War News 


* “Remarkable achievement... 
the amount of information is staggering” 
—Rhode Island Roots 


Robert Grandchamp 
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Organize your North & South issues and protect 
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ships and transports on 
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Two leading historians—and regular contributors * . 


to North & South-Jim McPherson and Craig 
Symonds shared the 2008 lincoln Prize, Jim for 
Tried by War and Craig for Lincoln and his 
Admirals. The following article is adapted from a 
__ chapter in the latter. 


) 


@ By Craig L. Symonds 
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IN THE TENSION-FILLED 


WEEKS leading up to his inauguration, 
Abraham Lincoln probably spent 


little time thinking about the U.S. 
Navy. After all, the handful of vessels 
showing the flag on widely scattered 
overseas stations was an unlikely 
instrument in the secession crisis which 
was grounded in a sectional dispute 
about the expansion of slavery into the 
western territories. Lincoln had been 
president for barely twenty-four hours, 
however, when he read a report from 
Major Robert Anderson, commander 
of the beleaguered Fort Sumter in the 
middle of Charleston Harbor. For 
more than two months, Anderson 
had written near-daily reports to 
Washington, describing his garrison’s 
increasing isolation and vulnerability. 
In reply he had received little from the 
lame duck Buchanan administration 
beyond orders to do nothing “to 
disturb the public peace.” Meanwhile 
South Carolina, and later Confederate 
authorities, had constructed artillery 
batteries all around the harbor, literally 
surrounding his small command. Now, 
in a letter dated February 28 (and 
carefully numbered No. 58), Anderson 
reported not only that he was running 
out of supplies, but—far worse—that 
it would require an army of at least 
twenty thousand well-trained soldiers 
to deliver the supplies he needed. The 
news was a bombshell for, as Anderson 
surely understood, in asking for twenty 
thousand men, he might as well have 
asked for twenty million. The entire 
U.S. Army, scattered in 79 forts and 
outposts across half a continent, 
numbered barely seventeen thousand. 
In effect, what Anderson was telling the 
new president was that the men in Fort 
Sumter could not stay where they were 
without immediate support, and that 
the support they needed was beyond the 
power of the government.' 

It was a devastating challenge to 
Lincoln’s policy. Just the day before in 
his inaugural address, the new president 
had pledged himself to “hold, occupy, 
and possess” government property in 
the seceded states. His plan was to cling 
to the Federal posts in the South to 
preserve the principle of national unity 
while avoiding any provocative act that 
might drive the wavering Border States 
out of the Union. He hoped that this 
combination of resolve and restraint 


Abraham Lincoln had pledged to “hold, occupy, and possess” federal 
installations in the South. But how could he possibly hold Fort Sumter? 


might create an opportunity for the 
latent unionism that he still believed 
to exist in the South to assert itself. 
Anderson’s gloomy report, however, 
suggested that he must now choose 
—and soon—between two equally 
undesirable options: he must either 
evacuate Anderson's garrison from Fort 
Sumter and begin his administration 
with a craven act of surrender, or 
commit a provocative act that was not 
only sure to alienate the Border States, 
but which was also likely to fail.’ 
Alarmed, Lincoln consulted the 
country’s most senior general, Winfield 
Scott, who confirmed Anderson’s 
estimate. Indeed, Scott suggested that 
if anything, Anderson had understated 
the case. Sending supplies to Fort 
Sumter meant sending ships into 
Charleston Harbor—the fort, after all, 
sat on an island. But, Scott declared, 
no ship could enter the harbor until 
the hostile shore batteries had been 
captured or suppressed. To do that, it 
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would be necessary to conduct large- 
scale amphibious landings on both 
Morris Island and Sullivan’s Island, and 
those landings must then be followed 
by lengthy sieges. Such a campaign 
would not only require more men than 
the U.S. Army possessed, it would take 
more time than Anderson had. Still, 
in the end, Scott acknowledged that 
“The question was ... one for naval 
authorities to decide.”* 

Scott’s deference to the Navy 
was not merely a courtesy. In the 
nineteenth century, the Department 
of War and the Department of the 
Navy were separate and independent 
branches of government. Though 
Scott had been a general for nearly half 
a century—almost as long as Lincoln 
had been alive—he could not give 
orders concerning the navy, nor could 
any naval officer, no matter how senior, 
give orders to the army. Consequently, 
as valuable as Scott’s advice might be, 
at some point Lincoln would have to 


seek the navy’s views, and that meant 
talking with his new Secretary of the 
Navy, Gideon Welles. 

Although Welles had legitimate 
expertise in naval matters, including 
a term as Chief of the Bureau of 
Provisions and Clothing under 
President Polk (the only civilian ever 
to hold such a post), the appointment 
was not popular in all quarters. Seward, 
the new Secretary of State who many 
insiders expected to dominate the 
administration, was disappointed— 
even annoyed—by it. The gaunt Seward 
and the comfortably plump Welles 
were not only different physically, they 
had vastly different personal styles. 
Seward had been the titular head of 
the Republican Party almost since its 
founding and carried himself with 
a restrained gravitas that befitted a 
great statesman. Welles was more 
excitable, tended to speak his mind, and 
generally allowed his expressive face 
to mirror his strongly-held opinions. 
The urbane Seward found Welles not 
only annoyingly voluble, but also 
unsophisticated, even comical. The 
59-year-old Welles wore a wig that 
he had purchased years before when 
his hair was still light brown and 
only tinged with gray. He continued 
to wear that same wig as a Cabinet 
Secretary even though his beard was 
now snowy white, and the contrast 


OF PART OF THE 


HARBOR or CHARLESTON, 
SOUTH CAROLINA, 
Showing theportion of Battertes 
77 action against Fort Sumter 
April 12% 13° 7861, 


was jarring. Moreover, Welles tended 
to wear his wig like a hat, plunking it 
on his head in the morning without 
paying serious attention to how it rested 
on his balding dome, and pushing it 
back on his head absentmindedly as 
he worked at his desk. If he sneezed 
or shook his head violently, the wig 
skittered about independently. Seward’s 
political advisor, Thurlow Weed, shared 
his chief’s disdain for Welles. Though 
he had supported the appointment 
—mainly for reasons of political 
balance—he subsequently suggested 
to Lincoln that if the president really 
wanted “an attractive figure-head, to 
be adorned with an elaborate wig and 
luxuriant whiskers,” he could easily 
“transfer it from the prow of a ship to 
the entrance of the Navy Department” 
and it would be “quite as serviceable” as 
the incumbent. The president fended 
off this indecorous jibe with his typical 
good will and humor. “Oh, he replied, 
“wooden midshipmen answer very 
well in novels, but we must have a live 
secretary of the navy.”* 

If Seward and his supporters 
dismissed Welles as a bit ludicrous, 
Welles thought Seward too cunning and 
manipulative. In his journal he routinely 
called him “the trickster.” While he 
admired Seward’s talents, he suspected 
his motives. Welles acknowledged 
that the Secretary of State was a man 


\ 


of “restless activity, [and] unceasing 
labors,” but he distrusted Seward’s 
“showy manifestations, and sometimes 
incautious exercise of questionable 
authority.” Welles believed that Seward 
was a political animal whose talents 
were “more versatile than profound” 
and who had “no great [or] original 
conceptions of right, nor systematic 
ideas of administration.” The tension 
between the two men would affect how 
Lincoln managed the Fort Sumter crisis, 
and indeed, the war that followed.° 

Both men were present at the first 
full Cabinet meeting of the Lincoln 
administration on March 9, when the 
president shared Anderson’s alarming 
report. After the assembled Cabinet 
ministers expressed their shock and 
surprise, most of them instinctively 
declared that Anderson must be re- 
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supplied. If the secessionists were 
successful in driving the American flag 
from the national forts, the government 
might as well acquiesce in a divided 
country. Lincoln had asked General 
Scott to attend as well, and after the 
cabinet members had expressed their 
determination and resolve, Scott 
patiently instructed them about the 
military realities that made a successful 
relief expedition to Fort Sumter 
impossible. 

The 74-year-old Scott had brought 
along reinforcements in the form of 
the army’s 73-year-old Chief Engineer, 
General Joseph Totten. Between them, 
Scott and Totten had more than a 
century of military experience, and 
their opinions were not to be taken 
lightly. Their testimony did not impress 
Montgomery Blair, however, who 
was adamant that Fort Sumter must 
not be surrendered “at any cost or 
any sacrifice.” A West Point graduate 
himself, Blair was an old-fashioned 
Jacksonian nationalist who believed 
that the current crisis was the result of 
insufficient firmness on the part of the 
national government. His mutton chop 
sideburns framed a face dominated by 
close set dark eyes and a sharp nose that 
gave him a belligerent look to match 
his mood. “The time had come,” he 
insisted, “when the government should 
assert its power and authority.” 

In the midst of Blair’s blustering, 
Seward stepped forward to establish his 
leadership in the Cabinet—and in the 
administration—by offering a solution. 
Seward’s unstated objective was to 
do whatever was necessary to ward 
off a confrontation for a few crucial 
months, at the end of which, he was 
convinced, cooler heads would prevail 
in the South and “a counter-revolution 
would take place.” To accomplish this, 
he had to prevent Lincoln from taking 
any precipitate action in Charleston. 
The evacuation of Sumter, he now 
declared, was apparently inevitable. 
The unimpeachable testimony of 
the military experts made that clear. 
But the political cost of such a move 
could be mitigated by shifting public 
attention away from Fort Sumter to 
Fort Pickens off the Gulf coast of 
Florida near Pensacola. It, too, was a 
Federal fort built by the Army Corps 
of Engineers; it, too, was being held by 
a small Federal garrison threatened by 
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noisy militia forces who insisted that it 
be turned over to them. The difference 
was that Pickens was not completely 
surrounded by hostile batteries. The 
government could therefore make a 
public show of reinforcing Fort Pickens 
where the local geography made 
such an effort relatively simple, while 
quietly evacuating Fort Sumter where 
geography and circumstance made it 
impossible. As Lincoln himself put 
it later, the reinforcement of Pickens 
“would be a clear indication of policy, 
and would better enable the country to 
accept the evacuation of Fort Sumter 
as a military necessity.” It was not a 
perfect solution, but better than simple 
capitulation.’ 

Not everyone in the room 
believed that the rescue of Fort Sumter 
was so hopeless as to require looking 
elsewhere for a political fig leaf. Blair 
continued to hammer away at the 
symbolic importance of Sumter, 
and Welles disputed the conclusion 
that a naval relief expedition there 
was impossible. Welles had brought 
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along an expert of his own in the 
form of 63-year old Commodore Silas 
Stringham, who could point to 52 
years of naval service thanks to the fact 
that he had accepted a midshipman’s 
warrant at the age of eleven. Stringham 
testified that a relief expedition to 
Sumter was not at all impracticable. 
In fact, he had championed two 
separate plans to re-supply the fort 
back in January, one proposed by 
Commander James H. Ward and 
another by a former Navy lieutenant 
named Gustavus Vasa Fox. 

Fox was not particularly martial in 
appearance: he was of medium stature 
with a broad face, a high forehead, and 
dark, piercing eyes above a pear-shaped 
body. (Montgomery Blair’s sharp- 
tongued sister routinely referred to 
him in her private correspondence as 
“Fatty.’) He combed his dark, thinning 
hair straight back, and though his 
cheeks were clean shaven, he sported 
a drooping walrus mustache which 
blended into a luxuriant curling beard 
that cascaded from his chin to his 
chest, giving him the appearance of a 
Chinese Mandarin in a business suit. 
Though Fox had served as a naval 
officer for fifteen years, including a 
circumnavigation of the globe in the 
early 1850s, he had left the Navy in 1853 
to pursue more lucrative employment 
and was now a private citizen. Of course, 
he was also Blair’s brother-in-law. Fox 
and Blair had each married a daughter of 
Andrew Jackson's Secretary of the Navy, 
Levi Woodbury, and that connection, as 
much as his naval expertise, gained Fox 
entry into Lincoln's office.* 

Urged on by the younger Blair, 
he outlined his plan for the president. 
New York City tug boats, Fox explained, 
could be escorted to Charleston by the 
USS Pawnee and the revenue cutter 
Harriet Lane, practically the only ships 
readily available in America’s tiny 
marine arsenal. The Pawnee could 
ascertain the strength of the secessionist 
batteries by approaching the harbor 
in daylight. If those batteries opened 
fire, the Pawnee would not challenge 
them, instead it would clear the 
channel of any secessionist gunboats, 
the only threat that Fox considered 
important. Meanwhile, the shallow- 
draft tugs, loaded with both supplies 
and reinforcements, and with their 
machinery protected by two rows of 


cotton bales, would wait for the dark of 
night to run into the harbor at fourteen 
knots to deposit their cargo on Fort 
Sumter’s small wharf. It would be 
virtually impossible, Fox insisted, for 
secessionist batteries on Cumming’s 
Point or Sullivan’s Island, each of them 
some three-quarters of a mile away, to 
hit such small, fast-moving targets at 
night.” 

Lincoln saw some drawbacks 
to the scheme. First of all, it meant 
sending a warship to Charleston, and 
that would almost certainly be perceived 
as aggressive by the secessionists. 
Lincoln had promised in his inaugural 
that “The government will not assail 
you. You can have no conflict without 
being yourselves the aggressors.” If 
he ordered the Pawnee to Charleston 
Harbor and it used its guns to clear 
the channel of hostile vessels, just who 
was the aggressor? Perhaps sensing the 
president’s wariness, Blair suggested 
that Lincoln could at least send Fox to 
Charleston to talk with Major Anderson 
and assess the situation there. Always 
willing to obtain more information, 
Lincoln agreed, though he made no 
commitment, and was still leaning 
toward evacuation when he bade Fox 
farewell.'° 

Lincoln also wanted to know 
more about the political mood in 
South Carolina. Seward’s argument for 
restraint was based on the assumption 
—which Lincoln shared—that a large 
percentage of the southern population 
still bore an affection for the old 
union and was simply being carried 
along by the emotion of the moment. 
Seward argued repeatedly that this 
latent unionism might still assert 
itself if the administration refused to 
provoke the secessionists. Welles was 
skeptical. A friend from Tennessee had 
recently written him that enthusiasm 
for secession in the cotton States was 
near universal, and that it was wishful 
thinking to assume that “the majority 
are trampled down by the seceding 
minority.” Just how much latent 
unionism was there in South Carolina? 
To find out, Lincoln decided to send his 
friend and unofficial bodyguard Ward 
Hill Lamon to find out. On his own, 
Stephen A. Hurlbut, who had been born 
in Charleston before moving to Illinois 
in the 1840s, decided to go with him." 


FOX LEFT WASHINGTON on 
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through Virginia and the Carolinas 
arriving in Charleston on March 21. 
Rowed out to Sumter after nightfall, Fox 
found Anderson despondent. Like his 
fellow army professionals, Anderson 
believed that any naval expedition 
that attempted to force its way into the 
harbor was doomed, and eager to avoid 
open hostilities, he strongly opposed 
any effort to reinforce or supply him. To 
support his case, Anderson pointed out 
the silhouettes of the new fortifications 
on every side as he and Fox stood on 
the ramparts of Fort Sumter in the 
darkness. The Navy man, however, 
looked at the harbor defenses with 
different eyes and continued to believe 
that those batteries posed little threat to 
a small, fast-moving target at night. For 
him, the clincher came when the boat 
that had brought him out to Fort Sumter 
returned two hours later to ferry him 
back. Fox could hear the creak of oars 
in the oarlocks, but the boat remained 
virtually invisible from the fort’s small 
pier, “until she almost touched the 
landing.” If a small boat could not 
be seen from Fort Sumter at twenty 
feet, how could it be seen from Fort 
Moultrie at three quarters of a mile? 
Fox returned to Washington on March 
24 more convinced than ever that “he 
could reinforce the garrison with men, 
and supply it with provisions.””” 

A few days later, Lamon returned 
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with his report. Neither he nor 
Hurlbut had been able to discover 
any evidence of unionism, latent or 
otherwise, in South Carolina. Only the 
elderly Judge James Petigru, who had 
famously declared that South Carolina 
was too small to be a nation and too 
large to be an insane asylum, and who 
was tolerated in Charleston as a local 
crank, was exempt from the popular 
enthusiasm for the new secessionist 
government. This news suggested 
that restraint and forbearance were 
unlikely to cool the secessionist ardor 
or to encourage unionism. Lamon also 
reported that although Anderson was 
“deeply despondent,” he acknowledged 
that he could probably hold out until 
April 15 if necessary.’ 

These reports led Lincoln to 
consider a rescue mission to Fort 
Sumter more seriously, but what finally 
changed his mind was a disturbing 
memorandum from Scott who offered 
an unsolicited assessment that the 
evacuation of Sumter would not be 
enough to ensure the allegiance of 
the upper South. He now insisted 
that the government should evacuate 
both Sumter and Fort Pickens. “The 
evacuation of both the forts,” Scott 
declared, “would instantly soothe and 
give confidence to the eight remaining 
slave-holding states.” Government 
firmness, Scott suggested, could still be 
demonstrated by clinging to Fort Taylor 
at Key West and Fort Jefferson in the 
isolated Dry Tortugas, which, he said, 
should “never be abandoned.” 

This gratuitous advice was 
well outside Scott’s authority as 
commanding general, for it was based 
not on military circumstances but his 
political judgment. Still, its contents 
gave Lincoln “a cold shock.” Indeed, 
Scott’s recommendation was nearly as 
distressing as the letter Lincoln had 
received from Anderson more than 
three weeks before that first informed 
him of a problem. The public might 
eventually come to understand the 
imperative of military necessity as an 
explanation for the abandonment of 
Sumter, but Pickens was different. It 
was not under any immediate threat. 
To surrender both forts would signal a 
deliberate policy of accommodation, 
the same policy that had been pursued 
by Lincoln’s discredited predecessor. 
Moreover, the absence of any latent 
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unionism in South Carolina reported 
by Hurlbut, and Scott’s estimate that 
the evacuation of Sumter would 
do little to re-kindle that unionism 
suggested that a policy of restraint 
was unlikely to yield any tangible 
benefit. Here Lincoln’s hope for a 
national reconciliation gave way 
before his determination to uphold 
his oath. After a sleepless night, he 
decided sometime on the morning 
of March 28 that he would hold both 
forts, and that meant he would have to 
authorize an expedition to provision 
Fort Sumter. The cumulative impact 
of Fox’s confident enthusiasm, the 
reports from Hurlbut and Lamon, 
and Scott’s unsolicited political advice 
each played a role, but the decision 
was Lincoln’s alone. That evening at 
a State dinner, the president quietly 
asked each of his cabinet members to 
stay behind for a brief word. With a 
serious expression and in solemn tones, 
he shared with them the contents of 
Scott’s Memorandum and told them he 
wanted them to meet with him the next 
day to make a final decision about Fort 
Sumter.'° 

Seward had one more card to play. 
In his written response, the Secretary of 
State had urged the president to “call in 
Capt M. C. Meigs forthwith.” Whether 
Lincoln agreed to do so, or if Seward 
simply acted on his own suggestion, 
that same afternoon Seward brought 
Meigs to the White House. Seward 
declared that besides listening to senior 
generals like Scott and Totten, they 
should also hear from an officer (in 
Seward’s uncharitable words) “who 
could get on a horse in the field.” Meigs, 
at 44, was certainly capable of mounting 
a horse, and was in Washington at 
that time because he was supervising 
the construction of the new capitol 
dome. Seward had brought him to the 
White House to convince Lincoln that 
the expedition should be sent to Fort 
Pickens. Lincoln agreed to consider it, 
but he was determined to send one to 
Sumter as well, and time was running 
out. Anderson had told Lamon that he 
could hold out only until April 15 and it 
was already March 29. Lincoln wanted 
the expedition to move by April 6. The 
test of the government now was not 
its willingness to make a decision, but 
its ability to pull together a combined 
operation quickly and efficiently." 


THE WHEELS WERE TURNING 
AT LAST, but the gears did not 


mesh. Instead, the last-minute effort 
to rescue Anderson’s garrison was 
marked by confusion and inefficiency 
so profound that it led some to 
suspect treachery. For all his clarity 
of purpose, Lincoln’s management 
of the Fort Sumter expedition 
demonstrated three things: that 
he had not yet taken the reins of 
authority firmly into his own hands; 
that his talented Cabinet members 
had not yet melded into an efficient 
or even a competent team; and that 
the machinery of America’s peacetime 
military establishment could not shift 
smoothly or easily into crisis mode. 
First, there was the question of 
who would command. Presumably, 
this would have to be a navy man. 
Commodore Stringham was the 
logical choice, but he declined to 
assert his claim, and because Fox 
had devised the plan and scouted 
the objective, Lincoln decided that 
Fox should command. Fox, however, 
was a private citizen with no military 
standing or rank. As Scott put it in his 
orders, he was simply “a gentleman of 
high standing.” So while Fox might 
command the tugs and the supply 
vessel, he could not exercise command 
authority over the escorting navy 
warships, which would necessarily be 
under the authority of navy officers. 
Consequently, Fox’s orders directed 
that if he encountered resistance at 
Charleston, he was to notify “the 
senior officer of the harbor,” who 
would “use his entire force to open a 
passage.” The orders did not name the 
“senior officer”, largely because no one 
yet knew who it was going to be.’” 
Second, the ships had to be found 
and prepared. While Fox arranged to 
lease or charter the supply ships, Welles 
fired off telegrams to various navy base 
commanders ordering them to prepare 
the warships that would accompany 
the expedition. These included the 
steam frigate Pocahontas at Norfolk, 
the Pawnee at Washington, and the 
revenue cutter Harriet Lane at New 
York. Fox had named these three in his 
plan simply because they were “all that 
was available.” Fox himself would ride 
the Baltic, a chartered civilian steamer 
which would carry Sumter’s supplies 
and the reinforcement of two hundred 
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soldiers. A day later, Welles added the 
USS Powhatan to the expedition. It had 
just returned from a long deployment 
off Vera Cruz, and Welles included it 
because it possessed the firepower to 
force the issue if that became necessary. 
Moreover, it could carry an additional 
number of small boats that might be 
used to help carry supplies to the fort. 
All these various ships, plus three New 
York City tug boats, were to put to sea 
independently and rendezvous ten miles 
outside Charleston eleven days hence. 
Altogether, the U.S. was committing 
most of its available naval force to the 
expedition."* 

In the administration’s first 
important policy decision, Seward’s 
arguments had failed to carry the day. 
His disappointment led him to dictate 
a remarkable document to his 31-year 
old son Frederick who served as his 
secretary. Entitled “Some Thoughts 
for the President’s Consideration,” it 
was delivered to Lincoln’s hand on the 
morning of April 1, the same day that 
the orders to mobilize the expedition 
to Sumter went out from Welles’ 
office. Whether he intended it as such, 
Seward’s memorandum was a direct 
criticism, even a rebuke, of Lincoln’s 
first month in office. Seward declared 
challengingly that “We are at the end 
of a month’s administration and yet 
without a policy, either domestic or 
foreign.” Uncharitable as this was, 
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it was also mostly correct; Lincoln’s 
preference to wait-and-see had cost the 
government precious time. There was 
nothing new in Seward’s assertion that 
the government ought to divert public 
attention from the issue of slavery to 
one of national union. What was new 
was his suggestion that the United States 
should achieve this by questioning 
European intentions in the Western 
Hemisphere. He would demand that 
Spain, France, Great Britain, and Russia 
explain themselves, and if those nations 
did not respond satisfactorily, suggested 
that it would be appropriate to “declare 
war on them.” Even if it did not lead to 
actual war, the crisis would, as Seward 
had explained to the British ambassador, 
“divert the Public excitement.” Moreover, 
Seward declared in his note that “it must 
be somebody’s business to pursue and 
direct” this policy. “Either the President 
must do it himself..., or devolve it on 
some member of his Cabinet.””” 

Lincoln deftly turned aside this 
clumsy challenge to his authority. He 
recognized at once that Seward’s pique 
derived from the decision to reinforce 
Sumter, and he composed a reply in 
which he wrote “I do not perceive how 
the re-inforcement of Fort Sumpter 
would be done on a slavery or party 
issue, while that of Fort Pickens would 
be on a national or a patriotic one.” 
As for devolving authority on some 
member of the cabinet, Lincoln wrote 
that whatever “must be done, J must 


do it,” adding deliberate emphasis to 
the personal pronoun. He did not, 
however, deliver the letter to Seward. 
As he often did during his presidency, 
Lincoln “answered” his critic on paper, 
then quietly put the answer in a drawer. 
Very likely, Lincoln replied to Seward 
in person, perhaps, as his biographer 
Benjamin Thomas has suggested, in a 
quiet “heart-to-heart talk.”” 

If so, Seward was not chastened. 
Later that same day, he returned to 
the White House with Meigs in tow 
hoping to revive his plan to reinforce 
Pickens. This time he also brought 
along a dark-bearded navy officer 
named David Dixon Porter. Porter 
was destined to become one of the 
naval heroes of the Civil War, but at 
this point he was merely a 48-year old 
lieutenant frustrated by the slow rate 
of promotion in the peacetime service. 
The son of David Porter, a hero of the 
War of 1812, he was also the brother of 
William Porter, another navy officer, 
and the foster brother of David Glasgow 
Farragut. Porter was something of a 
free spirit in the navy, a confident, even 
brash, individual who was not averse to 
self-promotion. Lincoln’s secretary John 
Hay described him as “a ready offhand 
talker [with] a slight dash of the rowdy.” 
For his part, Welles acknowledged that 
Porter had “dash and energy,” but he 
was concerned that, like Seward, he was 
“given to intrigues.””! 

Lincoln listened respectfully 
as Meigs and Porter outlined an 
impromptu plan in which the steamer 
Powhatan would act as a screen to 
prevent interference while four to six 
companies of infantry landed at the fort. 
Lincoln was not averse to the idea. He 
had not chosen to hold Sumter instead 
of Pickens—he wanted to hold them 
both, and he was aware that the one 
company of soldiers from the Brooklyn 
that he had ordered into Fort Pickens 
did not guarantee its security. Lincoln 
was certainly aware that Seward was 
running his own game here. Especially 
in the wake of the astonishing memo 
Seward had handed him that morning, 
Lincoln must have wondered if this visit 
was not merely an attempt by Seward 
to reactivate his plan to reinforce 
Pickens while sacrificing Sumter. But 
if both forts could be secured, wasn’t 
that a better outcome? Lincoln quickly 
consulted the list of ships that Welles 


had put together indicating which 
vessels were to be sent on the Fort 
Sumter expedition. The Pocahontas, 
Pawnee, the Harriet Lane, as well as 
the Baltic were all listed there, but not 
the Powhatan. Still, he wanted to make 
sure that the various elements of his 
administration were working in unison. 
“What will Uncle Gideon say?” the 
president asked. Seward waved off that 
detail: “I will make it right with Mr. 
Welles.” 

Lincoln thereupon gave his 
consent to organize a second expedition, 
this one to Fort Pickens, and since time 
was short, Meigs and Porter went into 
the next room to write the pertinent 
orders on the spot. Porter wrote one 
order giving himself command of the 
Powhatan, and another authorizing the 
acting commandant of the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard, Andrew Hull Foote, to 
prepare that ship for an undisclosed sea 
duty. Largely because Porter insisted 
that the fewer number of individuals 
who knew about the mission, the less 
likely it was that news of it would leak 
out, that second order also directed that 
“under no circumstances” was Foote “to 
communicate to the Navy Department 
the fact that she is fitting out.” Similarly, 
Meigs’s order to the commander of 
the embarked soldiers declared that 
“The object and destination of this 
expedition will be communicated to no 
one to whom it is not already known.”* 

There was more. Meigs wrote out 
another order transferring Commodore 
Stringham from Washington to 
command of the squadron off Pensacola. 
Welles had been relying on Stringham 
to vouch for the loyalty of officers being 
considered for key assignments, and to 
take over that job, Meigs’ order elevated 
Commodore Samuel Barron to head a 
new Bureau of Detail. Porter added a 
postscript to these orders authorizing 
Barron to assign officers “for special 
purposes as the exigencies of the service 
may require, a responsibility that 
nominally belonged to the Secretary 
of the Navy. Lincoln signed this order 
along with the others—six altogether— 
as they were brought to him, saying as 
he did so, “Seward, see that I don’t burn 
my fingers.” Lincoln was right to express 
concern. Under the direction of the 
Secretary of State, an army captain and 
a navy lieutenant were re-organizing the 
armed forces of the United States.” 
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Lincoln told one of his private 
secretaries, John Nicolay, to ensure 
that Welles got copies of the papers 
—but not all the papers. Seward 
supported Porter’s desire to keep the 
mission to Pensacola a close secret, 
and he convinced Lincoln to withhold 
information about it even from the 
Navy Department. As a result, Nicolay 
took to Welles only those papers 
concerning Stringham’s reassignment. 
That was enough, however, to provoke 
an instant response from the prickly 
Navy Secretary. Welles was eating his 
dinner at Willard’s Hotel when Nicolay 
found him in the dining room and 
handed him the papers. Welles glanced 
at them quickly, and greatly alarmed, 
he threw down his napkin and left at 
once for the White House. Lincoln 
was working at his desk when Welles 
literally burst in on him. The president 
looked up to see the be-whiskered Navy 
Secretary bearing down on him under 
a full head of steam, clutching a sheaf 
of papers in his hand, and bearing an 
expression so confrontational that 
Lincoln impulsively blurted out: “What 
have I done wrong?” 

Welles showed him. What Welles 
found “singular and remarkable” was not 
so much Stringham’s reassignment to 
Pensacola, but the elevation of Barron to 
head a Bureau of Detail endowed with 
duties that rivaled those of the Navy 
Secretary. Welles’ alarm was not merely 
a product of his pique at this challenge 
to his authority. In these early days of 
the administration, Welles was paying 
a lot of attention to the issue of officer 
loyalty—precisely why he had wanted 
Stringham by his side—and Barron 
was one of those officers whom Welles 
eyed suspiciously. Barron was not only 
southern-born and a vocal champion 
of the secessionist cause, he was also a 
close friend of Jefferson Davis. In Welles’ 
mind, to make such a man responsible 
for officer assignments was foolish at 
best, and indeed, Welles’ instinct about 
Barron proved to be correct, for within 
weeks Barron would be in Richmond 
wearing Confederate gray. 

Lincoln claimed to be surprised 
that he had signed such an order. The 
president explained that Seward and two 
young officers had been there all day 
writing orders and that he had merely 
signed the papers as they were presented 
to him. He had, he told Welles, “left the 


William Seward was referred 
to routinely in Welles’ journal 
as “the trickster.” 


details to Seward and signed the papers 
without reading them.” Welles wanted 
to know who the two officers were and 
Lincoln told him: one was Captain 
Meigs and the other was “a naval officer 
named Porter.” Welles suspected at 
once that Porter had become involved 
in a palace intrigue for the purpose of 
elevating his friends within the navy.”® 
Lincoln readily and immediately 
countermanded the order regarding 
Barron’s assignment, and Welles was 
momentarily mollified. He thought he 
had averted a catastrophe by nipping 
the Seward-Porter plot in the bud. In 
his journal he referred to the episode as 
Seward’s “Barron conspiracy.” But he 
remained unaware of the Fort Pickens 
expedition. When Welles asked Lincoln 
about the broader purpose of Seward’s 
visit, Lincoln told him only that it was a 
special project of the Secretary of State 
and that Seward preferred it to be kept 
secret. Welles let it go. He should have 
pressed harder, for elevating Barron 
was only one element, and not the most 
consequential, of Seward’s intrigue.” 


BY THE EVENING OF APRIL 
FIRST, two naval expeditions were 
being assembled, one for Fort Sumter 
and one for Fort Pickens, but in the 
entire country only four men—the 
President, the Secretary of State, and 
two junior officers—were aware of it. 
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Consequently, the flurry of orders sent 
out that day created as much confusion 
as direction. The greatest confusion 
concerned the USS Powhatan, a decade- 
old side-wheel steamer armed with 
ten 9-inch Dahlgren guns and one 
11-inch pivot. Though the Powhatan 
was worn down by recent service, it 
was one of the more powerful vessels 
in the navy’s small arsenal of steam 
warships. On the very evening that 
Porter sat in the White House writing 
himself orders to command it, Foote 
at the Brooklyn Navy Yard received a 
telegram from Welles ordering him to 
“Fit out the Powhatan to go to sea at 
the earliest possible moment.” Foote 
explained by return telegram that the 
Powhatan had just returned from Vera 
Cruz and had been put temporarily 
out of commission—just that day, 
as it happened—but that he would 
immediately recall the officers and crew 
and try to have it back and ready for 
service as soon as possible. Then, later 
that afternoon, Foote received a second 
telegram with nearly identical wording 
from the President himself: “Fit out 
the Powhatan to go to sea at the earliest 
possible moment under sealed orders.” 
Foote assumed, reasonably enough, 
that this was a confirmation of Welles’ 
order. In fact, of course, it referred to a 
completely different expedition.” 

Meanwhile, Fox headed for New 
York to line up the supplies he would 
carry to Anderson’s garrison in Fort 
Sumter. At the last minute, the supplier 
of the “desiccated” (dehydrated) foods 
backed out, fearful of contributing to 
the outbreak of war, and Fox had to 
scramble to obtain substitutes. William 
Aspinwall, the owner of the Baltic, was 
similarly concerned, and Fox had to stay 
up until late into the night on March 30 
before Aspinwall finally agreed to let the 
government charter it. Disgusted with 
such timidity, Fox confided to Blair that 
the “delays, obstacles, and brief time 
allowed,” made him “heart sick but not 
discouraged.”” 

That night, Fox returned to 
the White House to report that he 
had completed the preliminary 
arrangements for the expedition to 
Sumter, and Lincoln gave him his official 
orders. Fox expressed his concern that 
the delays he had encountered meant 
that he might not arrive at Charleston in 
time. Lincoln shared his concern. Just 


that day he had read the latest missive 
from Anderson who now reported that 
instead of holding out to April 15, his 
supplies would be gone by April 10. 
Even if everything went on schedule, 
the expedition could not arrive at 
Charleston until late on the eleventh. 
But the bit was in his teeth now. He 
ordered Secretary of War Cameron to 
tell Anderson to “hold out, if possible,” 
though it was unlikely the order would 
reach him in time, and he “calmly 
assured” Fox that whatever happened, 
“he should best fulfill his duty by 
making the attempt.” 

The next day (April 4), Porter 
showed up at the Brooklyn Navy Yard 
with orders signed by Lincoln giving 
him command of the Powhatan. Foote 
was perplexed and even suspicious. 
He wanted to confirm the orders with 
Welles, but the order signed by Lincoln 
specified that “under no circumstances” 
was he “to communicate to the Navy 
Department the fact that she is fitting 
out.” This was absurd. Of course 
Welles knew the ship was fitting out 
—Welles had personally ordered it to 
be done four days earlier and had sent 
several telegrams since urging Foote to 
hurry. Briefly, Foote even wondered if 
Porter were not a southern sympathizer 
trying to gain possession of a warship 
for the Confederacy. Foote did all 
that he thought he could do under 
such curious circumstances. He sent 
Welles a cryptically-worded telegram 
reporting that he had received orders 


Stephen A. Hurlbut, one of the 

president’s emissaries, was unable to 

discover any evidence of loyalty to 
the United States in Charleston. 


The Pawnee was to test the strength of the secessionists’ batteries by 
approaching the harbor in broad daylight. 


“to have certain preparations made 
and things placed on board of vessels 
soon to go to sea... but as the orders 
do not come direct, I make this report.” 
Welles, of course, assumed this was 
a reference to the Sumter expedition 
and that everything was proceeding on 
schedule.*! 

Not until late on April fifth did all 
of the parties involved in this comedy 
of errors begin to read off the same 
script, and it was Seward who exposed 
the confusion. That day Welles sent 
final orders to the captains of all four 
ships assigned to the Sumter mission, 
including the Powhatan, to rendezvous 
off Charleston on April 11. From New 
York, Meigs wired Seward to complain 
that Welles was interfering with the 
expedition to Pensacola by sending 
orders to the Powhatan. Seward 
suspected that “Uncle Gideon” was 
trying to sabotage the expedition, and, 
determined to get this straightened 
out, he and his son Fred dashed across 
Lafayette Park to Welles’ home which 
was only a few hundred yards away, 
woke the Navy Secretary from a sound 
sleep, and demanded to know why he 
was meddling in Porter’s command of 
the Powhatan.” 

Surely there is some mistake, 
Welles told him. Porter had no 
such command—Samuel Mercer 
commanded the Powhatan which was 
the flagship of the expedition to Fort 
Sumter. Not so! Seward declared. The 
Powhatan was ordered to Fort Pickens 
under Porter’s command. Welles very 
nearly lost his temper (he admitted in 
his diary that his conversation included 


“some excitement on my part”). Only 
one person could resolve the dispute, 
and together the two cabinet secretaries 
and young Fred re-crossed Lafayette 
Square to the White House to wake 
up Lincoln, even though it was nearly 
midnight.” 

Lincoln wasn’t asleep. He heard 
both men, and at first he sided with 
Seward, declaring that the Powhatan 
was not part of the Sumter expedition. 
The sputtering Welles was sure that it 
was. He charged off to his office to get 
copies of the orders and soon returned 
with the evidence. Once he read them 
to the president, Lincoln recalled having 
approved them, and he declared that 
since Sumter was the more important 
objective, the Powhatan must be 
reassigned to that duty. He told both 
men that he had approved of sending 
the ship to Fort Pickens in the first place 
only because it was not on the original 
list of vessels destined for Charleston. 
Now that he knew better, he told Seward 
to relieve Porter from command of 
the Powhatan and return it to Captain 
Mercer. Welles later recalled that “Mr. 
Seward remarked to me that, old as he 
was, he had learned a lesson from this 
experience, which was that he had better 
attend to his own business, not interfere 
with others, and confine his labors to 
his proper Department.” Savoring his 
rare triumph over the Secretary of State, 
Welles dryly added: “To this I cordially 
assented.” 

But the comedy of errors had 
one more act. It was past midnight by 
the time the fate of the Powhatan was 
resolved, too late to send a telegram that 
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night. Earlier that evening, Welles had 
taken the precaution of wiring Foote 
to “Delay the Powhatan for further 
instructions.” Now that order seemed 
providential, for it would keep the 
disputed vessel in port until Seward’s 
clarifying orders could arrive the next 
day. Such an assumption overlooked 
Porter’s “dash and energy.” When he 
received Welles’ delay order, Porter’s 
first reaction was anger. He told Meigs 
that he would “do nothing more for this 
government.” He would go to California 
and spend his time surveying. Meigs 
tried to calm him down, suggesting 
that the order was probably “bogus.” 
It seemed unlikely to him that Welles 
“would dare to countermand an order 
(written order) of the President.” In a 
kind of compromise, Meigs sailed that 
night on the steamer Atlantic with his 
four infantry companies, and Porter 
agreed to wait until morning. If he 
did not receive new orders from the 
president by then, he would carry out 
his mission,*° 

When Porter awoke at 6:00 
the next morning, no new orders 
had arrived. Porter rowed out to the 
Powhatan, ordered the crew to get up 
steam, and at 2:30 that afternoon, the 
Powhatan left New York Harbor bound 
for Pensacola. A half hour later, at 
3:00, Seward’s telegram arrived at the 
Navy Yard ordering Porter to “Give 
up the Powhatan to Captain Mercer.” 
Foote sent a fast tug in pursuit of the 
Powhatan, and it caught up with the 
steamer in the New York Narrows 
where it had paused to drop off Captain 
Mercer. Foote’s messenger climbed 
aboard and handed Seward’s telegram 
to Porter.*° 

Porter now had to do some swift 
thinking. He noted that the telegram 
was signed “SEWARD.” But Porter had 
orders in his pocket—orders of whose 
provenance he was certain since he had 
written them himself—that were signed 
by the President. Seward’s order was 
more recent, to be sure, but could the 
Secretary of State countermand orders 
from the chief executive? Another 
consideration was that if he complied 
with this order and returned to port, 
Meigs’ four companies of infantry, 
already in route, would arrive at Fort 
Pickens without their naval support and 
without their artillery which was stowed 
in the hold of the Powhatan. Porter 


David Dixon Porter was 
known for his “dash.” 


knew that his mission had been planned 
in the White House, and despite the 
orders from both Welles and Seward, he 
had still not heard from Lincoln. Porter 
acknowledged his predicament to Foote: 
“This is an unpleasant position to be in? 
he wrote. “The President says nothing 
and I must obey his orders; they are 
too explicit to be misunderstood. I got 
them from his own hand. He has not 
recalled them.” Porter was certainly 
aware that his decision here would affect 
not only his career but his honor. In 
the end, however, he characteristically 
determined that it was better to err on 
the side of action than caution. “[I] 
Am sustained by my sense of duty,” 
he wrote to Foote, “and will leave the 
rest to that kind Providence which 
has never deserted me in very trying 
circumstances.” He delivered the note 
to Foote’s emissary along with a brusque 
telegram to Seward reading: “I received 
my orders from the President and shall 
proceed and execute them.” Then, after 
the tug cast off, he ordered the engine 
room to go ahead full.*” 

That night as the Powhatan 
steamed southward along the Jersey 
coast, Fox encountered trouble trying 
to get out of New York Harbor. The 
officers on one of the tugs refused to 
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leave fearing that they were being sent 
into harm’s way. Then the deep-draft 
chartered steamer Baltic failed to get 
over the bar outside New York Harbor 
on April 8, and Fox had to anchor 
overnight hoping to get out with the 
morning tide. He fumed at the delay, 
writing his wife: “I am afraid we are 
too late.” When the Baltic finally did 
get to sea on the morning of April 9, 
it encountered a gale that buffeted 
the ship throughout its passage. For 
most of four excruciating days, the 200 
soldiers below deck suffered horrible 
seasickness before the Baltic finally 
arrived at the rendezvous coordinates 
ten miles off Charleston at three o'clock 
in the morning on April 12. The only 
other vessel in sight was the Harriet 
Lane, though the Pawnee arrived a few 
hours later. There was no sign of the 
tugs, the Pocahontas, or, of course, the 
Powhatan.* 

Fox went on board the Pawnee 
and asked its captain, Stephen C. 
Rowan, what support he could provide. 
Rowan offered him the Pawnee’s 
launch and cutter—hardly satisfactory 
replacements for three steam tugs, but 
apparently all that was immediately 
available. Fox returned to the Baltic to 
conduct a reconnaissance of the harbor 
entrance. As the Baltic approached the 
shoreline, Fox heard the rumbling grow] 
of artillery fire and he soon saw “with 
horror” that shells were exploding above 
the ramparts of Fort Sumter. As he had 
feared, he was too late. As Fox headed 
back out, he met the Pawnee coming 
in. Rowan, too, had heard the firing 
and he announced his determination 
“of sharing the fate of his brethren of 
the Army,’ though he lacked a pilot who 
could take him in. Fox took it upon 
himself to speak for the administration 
in saying that the government wanted 
no unnecessary loss of life such as 
would certainly result from such a noble 
but hopeless gesture.*” 

The Confederate decision to open 
fire on Fort Sumter that morning had 
been triggered not by the arrival of 
the Baltic, but by the note that Lincoln 
had sent to South Carolina’s governor, 
Francis Pickens. It had arrived on April 
8 and Pickens passed it on to Brigadier 
General Pierre G. T. Beauregard, who 
in turn passed it to the Confederate 
government in Montgomery. In the 
end, it was Jefferson Davis who made 


the decision not to allow Sumter to be 
reinforced or re-supplied. He ordered 
Beauregard to demand the immediate 
surrender of the fort, and if Anderson 
refused, to reduce it by gunfire. The 
first shot was fired just minutes after the 
Baltic reached the rendezvous ten miles 
offshore. 

In spite of the bombardment, 
Fox still hoped to send supplies and 
reinforcements into the harbor once 
it was dark enough. The problem was 
that none of the tugs had arrived. All 
of them had been thwarted by the same 
storm that had buffeted the Baltic. Fox 
was “sure that the Powhatan would 
arrive during the night,” and so he 
took the Baltic out “to the appointed 
rendezvous and made signals all 
night.” There was no answer, of course, 
and the next morning, desperate to 
do something, Fox prepared to load 
the sixteen boats he carried on the 
Baltic with the embarked soldiers and 
accompany them on the long pull 
into the fort, though the continuing 
“severe weather” made that a daunting 
prospect. 

Rowan had a better idea. On his 
own authority he seized a privately- 
owned schooner that was bringing a 
cargo of ice to Charleston, and offered 
that vessel to Fox. While the ice boat 
was being prepared, a cloud of heavy 
black smoke roiled up from Sumter and 
it was evident that something in the fort, 
most likely the barracks, was on fire. 
Soon afterward, the USS Pocahontas 


Montgomery Meigs. 


arrived off Charleston and Commander 
John Gillis assumed responsibility as 
senior officer present. While Fox and 
Rowan briefed Gillis on the situation, 
the firing in the harbor suddenly 
stopped and lookouts reported that 
the American flag was no longer flying 
over the fort. Gillis sent in a flag of 
truce which returned with the news that 
Anderson had surrendered." 

On April 15 Robert Anderson and 
his garrison evacuated Fort Sumter and 
joined their would-be rescuers aboard 
the Baltic. They had occupied the most 
famous fort in America for 108 days, 
commanding the attention of the entire 
nation including its new president. 
Though they had endured a lengthy 
siege and a two-day bombardment 
before capitulating, astonishingly not a 
single member of the garrison had been 
killed in all that furious cannonade. 
Anderson had made it a condition of 
his surrender that he be allowed to fire a 
salute to the flag before he departed. He 
intended to fire 100 guns, but around 
the fiftieth shot, one of the fort’s guns 
went off prematurely killing a simple- 
minded 35-year-old private named 
Daniel Hough, the first of some 620,000 
mortal casualties of the American Civil 
War.” 


DESPITE THE CLARITY OF 


HIS VISION, Lincoln's first experience 
as commander in chief of the U.S. Navy 


showed that he had not yet mastered 
the skills that would later define him 
as a wartime president. His first-term 
Vice President, Hannibal Hamlin, 
later insisted that this first challenge 
of Lincoln’s presidency was a learning 
experience. Hamlin argued that there 
were two Lincolns: “The one who 
came from Illinois, inexperienced in 
wielding great power,’ and the one who 
emerged later as “the conqueror of a 
gigantic civil war, the emancipator of 
slaves, master of the political situation, 
and savior of the nation.” The first 
Lincoln had erred in following Seward’s 
argument “that the secessionists would 
listen to a conciliatory policy,” but 
“the second Lincoln, armed with his 
experience, ... would have approached 
the crisis” differently.” 
Nevertheless, some of the 
elements of Lincoln’s future greatness 
were evident in his first exercise of 
presidential authority over the U.S. Navy. 


He had sought expert advice wherever 
he could find it, not only from the aged 
and authoritative Scott and Totten, but 
also from more unlikely sources such 
as Fox, Meigs, and Porter. He allowed, 
even demanded, free discussion among 
the advocates of different policy options, 
asking his advisers to put their ideas 
in writing to clarify their thoughts. He 
was willing to consider unconventional 
solutions and independent thinking. 
And finally, when a decision had to be 
made, he made it himself, saw it through, 
and accepted both the responsibility 
and the consequences. Lincoln took 
all the blame on himself even when 
there was plenty to go around. In one 
respect, however, the outcome of the 
botched rescue mission proved salutary, 
for the Confederate attack on April 12 
galvanized the nation to fight the war 
that would save the Union. 
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ColonelJohn M. Hughs.9 


Wl James B. Jones, ur. | 


While the American Civil War is 
portrayed often as a series of large and 
decisive martial conflicts, it was also 
characterized by another, perhaps more 
vicious attribute played out on a much 
smaller but nonetheless terrifying and 
bloody scale of guerrilla warfare. 
Deriving its name from the small 
scale attacks Spanish civilians 
made upon isolated groups 
of Napoleonic forces during 
the French Occupation 
and Peninsular War of 
1808-1814, guerrilla warfare 
became an integral part 
of the American conflict. 
Those with opposing 
political views, or those 
with little but the prospect 
of pillage as motivation, 
joined forces and roamed 
the countryside foraging, 
attacking, and murdering 
civilians and striking Federal 
forces, expropriating and 
destroying supplies, trains, 
houses and mills. They sometime 
took prisoners, and likewise at times 
burned houses or parts of towns to the 
ground. It was ironically unique in the 
history of warfare in the Cumberland 
Plateau, in Middle Tennessee, that a 
regular Confederate soldier utilized 
undisciplined local manpower and 
guerrilla tactics to take the fight to 
maintain a resistance movement against 
the enemy. Confederate Colonel, John 
M. Hughs,' found the role thrust upon 
him in the autumn of 1863. 

Before the war Hughs kept a 
hotel in Livingston, Overton County, 
Tennessee.’ As war clouds broke 
he volunteered for the Twenty-fifth 
Tennessee Volunteer Infantry, rising 
to the rank of Colonel. He was a 
veteran, having been wounded at the 
battle of Stones River, Tennessee.’ 
Colonel Hughs, shortly after the 
Army of the Cumberland’s successful 
Middle Tennessee offensive, would be 
ordered by General Braxton Bragg to 
the Cumberland Plateau, in Middle 
Tennessee, to enforce the Confederate 
conscription act and to round up 
deserters and stragglers on August 16, 
1863. Within two days he advanced to 
Middle Tennessee* with twenty men 
from the Twenty-fifth carrying orders for 
Captain M. V. Amonett [Shaw’s cavalry] 
to assist Hughs in collecting absentees. 


General Braxton Bragg (1817-1876) 
ordered Hughs to the Cumberland 
Plateau to enforce Confederate 
conscription and round up deserters 
and stragglers. 


Hughs likewise was given the task of 
enforcing the Confederate conscription. 
His brigade was then stationed 
at Loudon, Tennessee, some ninety 
miles from the area in which Hughs 
was to carry out his tasks. His men 
had to march on foot, which slowed 
the undertaking. Thus nothing “was 
done in the way of our appropriate 
duty until the Fifth of August, when, 
all being mounted, and Amonett’s 
company having reported, we set to 
work.” Within a few days Hughs had 
arrested twenty men, but he then heard 
rumors that Federal columns were 
moving through both Overton and 
White Counties, his immediate area of 
operations, on their way to Knoxville. 
Scouts reported more enemy units were 
passing in considerable force, both via 
Sparta [White County] and Livingston 
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[Overton County], and this left him 
completely cut off from communication 
with the Army of Tennessee, by way of 
Crossville [Putnam County], Kingston 
‘Roane County] and Jamestown, 
‘Fentress County], Tennessee.° 
His small band of regulars was 
no equal to the overwhelming 

Federal force. 

Clearly understanding 

his dilemma and the 
threat it posed, he quickly 
sought an isolated 
place in the county® 
to safely ensconce his 
command. Several 
days were occupied in 
determining whether 
they could somehow 
return to the Army of 
Tennessee. The consensus 
was that it would be 
altogether too dangerous 
an enterprise, and Hughs 
was compelled to release 
the stragglers. He had but 
three options, hide, surrender 
or operate against the enemy. The 
Federal presence in the Cumberland 
Plateau had, according to Hughs, “greatly 
emboldened the Union tories,” who 
were becoming troublesome, forming 
bands, robbing and murdering citizens 
and soldiers in the area. To punish 
these villains,” Hughs reported, “a little 
fighting was necessary.” And fighting 
he would have; small parties of the 
Unionist civilians and Federal soldiers 
were stationed throughout the environs 
giving him a large and exceptional field 
of targets to attack and harass with hit 
and run guerrilla tactics. It was not 
long before the ranks of his command 
enlarged to over one hundred officers 
and local men, though they had little 
or no military experience. There were 
several other legitimate Confederate 
officers in the Cumberland Plateau on 
duty similar to Hughs. But for reasons 
unstated they “refused to co-operate 
with me, consequently” he reported, “I 
had to rely on my own small command 
in all encounters with the enemy.” As 
future events unfolded, his own “small 
command” would swell with unruly 
guerrillas.* 

Taking the offense with his small 
force, he wasted little time in carrying 
out his tactical attacks against “tory” 
bands and Federal soldiers. His first 


assault took place on September 6, 
1863, when he attacked the rear of the 
Fourteenth Illinois Volunteer Infantry as 
they marched. In two days he attacked 
the notorious Union guerrilla leader 
“Tinker” Dave Beatty,’ although he 
inflicted no casualties. Eight days later 
Hughs’ command attacked, and firing 
behind every rock and tree, harassed the 
Eleventh and Twenty-seventh Kentucky 
Mounted Infantry as they marched to 
Knoxville from Albany Kentucky. It was 
a successful encounter, resulting in the 
capture of twenty-six prisoners “and 
112 fine beef cattle.”!® 

A report in September recounted 
how a guerrilla band of thirty-five led 
by Oliver Hamilton, recently menacing 
Southern Kentucky, and “probably 
under the command of Hughes” 
attacked the Louisville and Nashville 
railroad early on Wednesday morning 
[16th], setting fire to the Nolin bridge. 
Citizens extinguished the fire and the 
editor added: “The raid was too hazardous 
for the rebels, who are sometimes 
possessed with desperate courage, and 
proved an utter failure." What is of more 
importance here is that Hughs was 
already known as a competent guerrilla 
commander. 

On the 6" of October, Hughs’ 
ambitions expanded to the point that 
his command, after uniting with Oliver 
Hamilton’s guerrilla band, attacked 
Glasgow, Kentucky. Maj. Samuel Martin, 
Thirty-seventh Kentucky Infantry 
described the surprise attack in his 
report of October 9, 1863. 

The town was attacked on the 
morning of the 6th instant about 
daylight. I was in bed and heard the 
rebels passing through town and in 
the direction of the fort where my 
men were encamped; | supposing as 
they passed through town that they 
were Capt. Stone’s men returning. I 
lay still until my father looked out of 
the window and said they were rebels, 
and while he was telling it to me, firing 
commenced in the square. I had Capt. 

J. O Nelson’s company as provost 
guards in the court-house yard. They 
numbered about 50 men present. As 
soon as the firing commenced in the 
square, I sprang from my bed, loaded 
my Henry rifle, dressed myself went 
to the window and saw 15 or 20 rebels 
ordering Capt. Nelson’s men into line 
under guard. I asked them whose 
command they belonged to; receiving 
no reply, myself and Lieut. Chinoweth 


fired on them, both about the same 
time. They returned the fire, some of 
their balls passing through the window 
into our room, 

We fired six or eight times at 
them from the windows, wounding 3 
or 4 rebels on the square. Here | will 
mention one of my orderlies (Frank 
Claiborne). We had shot a rebel off 
his horse; I ordered Claiborne to go 
down and get on the horse and try to 
get to the fort and rally my men, then 
myself supposing that the rebels had 
not reached there....Our fire from the 
windows was too severe, and the rebels 
left the public square; then myself, 
Lieut. Chinoweth, and William Griffith 
(an orderly), went down stairs to go to 
the stable to get our horses....When 
we turned the corner of the square to 
go to the stable where our horses were, 
we saw that it was surrounded by rebels 
catching the horses. We fired several 
times at them and they left the stable, 
leaving in it 4 horses and saddles. We 
soon mounted three of them and rode 
back through town and started toward 
the fort. 

At that time I heard firing and a 
hallowing at the fort....and saw the 
rebels sacking my camp and driving 
my men into line. I again lowered my 
gun to fire...but was prevailed on by 
Lieut. Chinoweth not to do so for fear 
of killing my own men. We were there 
helpless, only 3 of us with arms, and I 
considered the greater portion of my 
command captured. 


Luckily for Hughs and his men, 


“Tinker” Dave Beatty 


when they attacked Glasgow the Federal 
provost guards were all asleep, except 
those on duty at the guard-house and 
patrols about town. Capt. George S. 
Nunn was in command of the camp at 
the fort and only a few of the men there 
were up and on guard when Hughs’ 
guerrillas got sight of it. As they charged 
directly into the fort its few defenders 
fired their guns promptly at the raiders, 
killing one. Nevertheless, in a Civil War 
version of “shock and awe” the dash 
into camp was so swift that the Federals 
were thrown into confusion; in fact, as 
Maj. Martin admitted, they “were panic- 
stricken, they being new recruits.” Col. 
Hughs asked who was in command of 
the camp, and Captain Nunn answered 
in the affirmative. Hughs ordered Nunn 
to surrender the whole command, but 
the captain stubbornly notified the 
Confederate guerrilla leader that he 
would have to fight them if he wanted 
prisoners. Yet Nunn’s men would not 
have been able to mount a defense as 
they comically “were then running in 
every direction, many without their 
arms or clothes.” 

Two of the Federal soldiers 
were killed during Hughs’ attack and 
prisoners taken. The Confederate 
guerrillas’ booty included over two 
hundred horses and horse equipments, 
all the Federal military unissued 
clothing on hand, and two wagons 
packed with merchandise and supplies. 
What they couldn't take they destroyed, 
burning commissary stores and a large 
government building at the fort. They 
carried off about one hundred carbines 
and left thirteen wounded. Federal 
personnel losses amounted to one dead 
and two wounded. Hughs’ men also 
robbed $9,000 in citizens’ savings from 
the bank and robbed one store of about 
$400 worth of goods, not stopping until 
they escaped with civilian horses and 
buggies to carry off their wounded. 

A pursuit was made of Hughs 
command, but to no avail. The guerrillas 
crossed Cumberland River into Turkey 
Neck Bend, and Hughs, hearing that he 
was being chased, passed on to Kittle 
Creek, where they stopped and paroled 
their 142 prisoners. After crossing 
the Cumberland River they scattered. 
Reports about the number of guerrillas 
involved in the Glasgow raid varied 
from two hundred to ten.'? Other 
reports held that the guerrillas had 
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been overtaken and all that was stolen 
was recaptured, but these reports were 
false." 

Colonel Hughs was both more 
succinct and inflated than Martin’s 
report on the raid: 

On the 6" October, I attacked 
Glasgow, Ky., with 120 men. The 
place was garrisoned by the Thirty- 
seventh Kentucky Mounted Infantry, 
commanded by Maj. Martin, and 
numbered about 420 men. We killed 9, 
wounded 26, and captured 226, together 
with quartermaster’s, commissary, 
and ordnance stores to the amount 
of not less than $250,000, which were 
destroyed and the prisoners brought to 
Tennessee and released on parole. My 
loss was | killed and 4 wounded." 


Another result of the attack was 
the consternation and terror it caused 
in southern Kentucky, between the 
Tennessee State Line and Munfordville. 
Another was the cooperation and 
expansion and coalescing of previously 
independent guerrilla bands, under the 
management of Hughs, including those 
of Oliver Hamilton, Champ Ferguson, 
and others operating in the Tennessee 
Cumberland Plateau and Southern 
Kentucky. Soon after Hughs’ Glasgow 
raid, rumor spread like wildfire that 
the fortified guerrillas were threatening 
Lebanon, Kentucky, and this led to 
citizens “preparing to leave for parts 
unknown, and our worthy Provost 
Marshal was decidedly excited.” It 
was soon discovered the threat was 
only a rumor, and life returned to 
normal.'° Near Burksville, Kentucky, 
a “very highly respectable citizen” 
reminded the military authorities that 
the border counties needed protection. 
According to the “respectable citizen: 
“They should be protected against such 
rebel hellhounds as Hughes, Ferguson, 
Hamilton, & Co., and, also, against such 
Union hell hounds as Captain Coffel.... 
I hope the military will send a few good 
troops in here and let them remain until 
they catch or drive off such scoundrels 
as I have mentioned. If they do not we 
are or shall be ruined.”"® 

After the successful October raid 
on Glasgow Hughs and his men sought 
refuge in Tennessee with a contingent of 
Champ Ferguson’s force in the rugged 
environs of the solidly pro-Confederate 
town of Sparta in White County. Federal 
forces were, however, engaged in pursuit 


Colonel James P. Brownlow 
(1842-1879). 


of rebel guerrillas and irregulars. The 
Confederates remained at ease in their 
camps for over six weeks until they were 
surprised by the First Tennessee Cavalry, 
led by Colonel James P. Brownlow, son of 
the strident East Tennessee pro-Union 
journalist. Two separate skirmishes 
took place, although the dates vary 
according to the reports of Hughs and 
Brownlow. On the 24'" of November, the 
Federal commander split his force and 
approached on the three roads leading to 
Sparta and “had a skirmish on each road. 
I whipped Col. Murray’s”’ force, killing 
1 wounding 2 and capturing 10 men.” 
One of these was a Lieutenant in Champ 
Ferguson’s band. Intelligence indicated 
that the rebels would not take the assault 
without retribution; a contingent of 
Hughs’ force, along with his associates 
from Hamilton’s, Daugherty’s and 
Ferguson’s camps, and others were 
gathering forces for a counterattack. 
Brownlow reported: “I will give them 
hell if they come, although their force 
is largely superior to mine.” In response 
Brownlow’s commanding officer, 
Brigadier General Washington L. Elliott 
immediately bolstered the First Cavalry 
with one hundred men from the Second 
Michigan Cavalry. 

On the 26" of November 
Brownlow’s scouts skirmished with 
guerrillas within two miles of their 
camp. They killed two and captured 
four, with four of their own receiving 
slight wounds. In addition the First 
Tennessee destroyed the extensive 
Confederate salt works. Brownlow 
successfully thwarted the rebels from 
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burning the twenty “fine merchant 
mills” within ten miles of Sparta.'® 
Actually, while there were guerrilla 
forces in the Sparta area, Hughs himself 
most likely was not there inasmuch 
as his report states that he was at 
Monticello, Kentucky, seventy-one 
miles distant from Sparta. Hughs boldly 
raided the town, as he later reported: 

On the 27" [of] November, I 
attacked Monticello, Ky., with 149 men, 
and captured the town with its entire 
garrison, numbering 153 officers and 
men with but little stores of any kind. 
The prisoners were paroled on the 
spot. In this affair Maj. Bledsoe, of the 
Fourth Tennessee Cavalry, was severely 
wounded by accident.” 


While Hughs’ was picking 
quarrels and winning laurels after 
the triumphant raid on Monticello, 
there was a clash back in Tennessee, 
at the ironically named White 
County hamlet of Yankeetown, on 
November 30. As Col. Brownlow 
had it, Col. Hughs’ command, then 
consisting of Murray’s, Hamilton's, 
Bledsoe’s, Ferguson’s, Daugherty’s, 
and other sundry guerrilla bands, 
attacked First Lieut. Bowman 
of the First Tennessee while 
the Federals were conducting a 
reconnaissance. After a prolonged 
interval of skirmishing, Bowman 
drove the Confederate guerrillas 
across the Calfkiller River at a 
point two miles east of Yankeetown, 
killing four, wounding one, and 
capturing five. Brownlow with 
is reinforced task force “went 
immediately to his assistance, and 
drove the enemy (numbering 500) 
8 miles, killing 9, and wounding 
between 15 and 20.” Ominously, 
Brownlow further reported: 
“T would take no prisoners.” 
According to Hughs, who was not 
present at the Yankeetown defeat, 
the fight took place between his rear 
guard, under Captain R. S. Bledsoe, 
and a contingent of Brownlow’s 
First cavalry. According to Hughs, 
Brownlow lost thirteen killed, eight 
wounded, and seven captured. The 
Confederate loss was five killed.”! 
He did not mention the settlement 
of Yankeetown or the rout across 
the Calfkiller River. 

Another significant partisan 
raid led by Hughs was the strike at 


Scottsville, Kentucky, on December 8, 
1863. With a command swollen to two 
hundred irregular volunteer horsemen 
he attacked the town, swiftly capturing 
the place, and as in Glasgow a few weeks 
earlier, took its garrison, commanded 
by Capt. Gilliam’s company of the Fifty- 
second Kentucky Regiment, numbering 
but eighty-six men. Hughs also collected 
as booty “a considerable quantity 
of quartermaster and commissary 
stores, together with about 500 stand 
of small-arms and several hundred 
saddles, bridles, &c. The prisoners were 
paroled. My loss, 1 killed.’ But there 
was more to the incident than Hughs’ 
characteristically terse report specified. 

“The Surrender of Scottsville - 
Gallant and Desperate Resistance - 
Rebel Outrages - The Town Plundered 
and Fired by the Guerrillas” read the 
headlines of one of the scarce newspaper 
reports covering the event. Captain J. D. 
Gillum” and his inadequate command 
of eighty-six men of the Fifty second 
Kentucky Mounted Infantry, had 
been stationed to defend the town 
and environs for a seventy-five-mile 
circumference. It was in a section of the 
state that gave all military advantages 
to guerrillas. One source claimed the 
guerrillas numbered from four to five 
hundred, commanded by Hughs and 
composed of contingents of Hamilton’s 
and Daugherty’s groups, and that they 
attacked at night, “yelling like so many 
fiends broke lose from pandemonium.” 
The men of the Fifty second, however, 
did not quickly surrender, and although 
vastly outnumbered, took refuge in the 
Courthouse, and fought the rebel raiders 
for nearly an hour. They surrendered 
only after they had depleted their 
ammunition. 

Colonel Hughs accepted Captain 
Gillum’s capitulation, and earnestly 
guaranteed that citizens’ property 
would go unmolested, “and that there 
would be no departure on their part 
from the rules of civilized warfare 
during their occupation of the town.” 
The assurance broke down shortly after 
the Confederates actually took over the 
town. Soon after taking control of the 
town their already attenuated discipline 
deteriorated and the 

usual pillaging and robbery of 
stores and residences commenced, and 
everything that they could lay their 
hands upon of value was appropriated. 


Colonel William B. Stokes 
(1814-1897). Stokes served in the 
U.S. House of Representatives 
both before the war (1859-1861) 
and after (1866-1871). 


Not satisfied with these outrages, in 
violation of their pledge, the clerk’s 
office was broken into and the public 
documents mutilated and destroyed, 
after which they fired the building, 
together with the courthouse. By the 
almost superhuman exertions of the 
citizens, however, the flames were 
extinguished, and a portion of the 
buildings and records saved. 


Not content with the chaos they 
had already initiated the guerrillas 
broke open the jail and released two 
of their comrades indicted for murder. 
Destruction was reckoned at $30,000. 
Hughs’ disruptive men “seemed to be 
possessed of a devilish disposition to 
mutilate and destroy everything that 
they could not carry off with them, and 
the damages inflicted will be sorely felt 
by the citizens of Scottsville.” Although 
they made a concerted effort to burn the 
jail, they were “thwarted in their hellish 
design by the united efforts of our 
soldiers and citizens” said one account. 

Scottsville, ironically, had already 
been the target of several Confederate 
guerrilla raids and the county was 
fleeced of most of the valuable property 
in it. One observer noted: 

We are not a little surprised that 
such an important point should be left 
exposed to the ravages of guerrillas. 


The people of that place have time 
and again appealed our authorities 
for adequate protection, but all to no 
purpose. The supply of ammunition 
was even scanty, and that of itself would 
have forced a surrender. We hope that 
the appeals of the sufferers from this 
raid will not be made in vain hereafter. 
A force of 500 men should be stationed 
at Scottsville immediately.” 


One man’s triumphant raid 
into enemy territory was another’s 
distressed ruin. Leaders such a Hughs 
were interested in fighting the enemy, 
directly if possible, not in plunder and 
fire. His hope was to maintain the hold 
of the Confederacy in the Kentucky- 
Tennessee Cumberland Plateau region. 
Yet his options were limited largely to 
fighting inferior enemy concentrations 
and preying upon civilian targets while 
leading a largely unprofessional martial 
force. The latter only increased terror of 
and hatred for the Confederacy, while 
the former led to increasingly hostile 
Federal anti-guerrilla efforts. 

Demonstrating that he could be 
more a soldier than a guerrilla, Hughs 
found an opportunity to reinforce 
his reputation as a regular military 
commander and combatant. On the 
15th of December, near Livingston, 
Tennessee, with a portion of his 
command totaling fewer than one 
hundred men, he attacked, not a 
defenseless town, but a detachment 
of the Thirteenth Kentucky Mounted 
Infantry [Cavalry], under Major Hurt, 
numbering 250 men. In the action that 
followed Hughs’ command “succeeded 
in whipping and driving them out of the 
State, a distance of 18 miles, killing and 
wounding several and capturing 6. My 
loss, 2 wounded.”* Here Hughs can be 
viewed as the defender of Confederate 
citizens, a liberating knight in the 
Southern tradition of chivalry. 

Circumstances continued to hold 
Hughs in Middle Tennessee throughout 
the winter and early spring. During 
this time, however, he did not raid 
unsuspecting towns and villages, but 
initiated small scale battles against 
an enemy both more numerous and 
professional. Even so, he would not 
shy away from a fight and earned the 
approbation of his Yankee foe. 

The unusually frigid weather of 
January 1864 circumscribed Hughs’ 
ambitions to carry the struggle to the 
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enemy. When he was joined by Major 
Bledsoe, another Army of Tennessee 
officer recently cut off from his base, *° 
he was able to engage in hunting down 
the tories and Union bushwhackers. 
On February 14 he was able to divide 
his command, one half under Major 
Bledsoe in White County, while Hughs 
remained in Overton County. Freezing 
weather notwithstanding Hughs 
reported that “a great many tories and 
bushwhackers were killed and some 
slight engagements with the enemy 
occurred.””” 

Hughs quickly became involved 
in an engagement with Col. William B. 
Stokes, Fifth Tennessee Cavalry. Stokes’ 
command had been engaged in anti- 
guerrilla activities in Middle Tennessee 
since the beginning of February.*® As 
early as February 1-7 his command 
had conducted a scout in White and 
Putnam Counties, areas of guerrilla 
concentration. In that action he covered 
the territory in an irregular quadrangle 
encompassing Sparta, Yankeetown, 
Cookeville, Rock Island, and Lancaster. 
At the conclusion of the scout Stokes 
reported that he had engaged with 
small bands of bushwhackers, taking 
twelve prisoners and killing seventeen 
“of the worst men in the country....””” 
Stokes had not yet come upon Hughs’ 
command. On February 15, at an 
undisclosed location, the combined 
forces of Hughs and Bledsoe “attacked 
and defeated a party of bushwhackers 
and tories, numbering some less than 
100...killing 17 and taking 2 prisoners 
and effectually dispersing the whole 
gang.” The Union guerrillas were under 
the command of “Tinker” Dave Beatty 
and Captain Dowdy but the historical 
record is largely silent®’ on this combat. 
It seemed inevitable that Stokes and 
Hughs would soon meet on the alluvial 
plain battlefields flanking the Calfkiller 
River in White County, Tennessee. 

On February 22, Hughs’ command, 
composed of elements of Ferguson’s, 
Carter’s, and Bledsoe’s commands, 
numbering about sixty, finally 
encountered a Yankee party “of 
picked men,” totaling 110, led by Capt. 
James T. Exum, Fifth Tennessee Cavalry, 
somewhere south of Sparta and on 
Calfkiller Creek. The combat, according to 
Hughs, “was severe in the extreme; men 
never fought with more desperation 
or gallantry. Forty-seven of the enemy 


were killed, 13 wounded and 4 captured; 
our loss was 2 wounded.” It was without 
a doubt a Confederate victory, yet 
the prize was marred by behavior not 
consistent with the rules of war. “Four 
of my men were killed—3 after they 
had surrendered” stated Stokes, “and 
the other after he had been captured.” 
In revenge for the killing of four of 
Stokes’ pickets Exum refused to treat 
Hughs’ captives as prisoners of war and 
murdered several straggling rebels that 
fell into his hands.*! This humiliating 
defeat came to be known to the Fifth 
cavalry as the “Calfkiller massacre.” Its 
memory became a rationale to seek 
revenge on innocent civilians when 
pursuing guerrillas and bushwhackers 
in South Central Middle Tennessee for 
the ruthless Major-General Robert H. 
Milroy. According to one story about 
the Fifth Cavalry appearing just four 
months later, they still remembered the 
“calf killer” massacre, and are avenging 
it terribly:’* 

Col. Stokes summed up his 
experience, opinion and leadership 
abilities intelligence of his foe Colonel 
Hughs this way: 

I have ascertained that the country 
is infested with a great number of 
rebel soldiers under Col.s [sic] Hughs, 
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Hamilton, Ferguson, Carter and Bledsoe, 
the whole force being under Col. Hughs, 
a brave, vigilant, and energetic officer. 
There is little or no robbing being done 
by the guerrillas, their attention being 
directed toward my men. Col. Hughs’ 
command is well armed, having secured 
the best of arms when on their raids 
into Kentucky. Their number at least 600 
fighting men.” 


Hughs may have thought that 
discretion was the better part of valor 
when contemplating another tangle with 
the Fifth Cavalry. In any event he left his 
White County camp and again seized the 
initiative and planned a swift hit-and- 
run attack on Washington, Tennessee, in 
Rhea County on February 26. 

The raid itself was directed at the 
Federal courier line and, conducted 
by Champ Ferguson with a force of 
150 men. The town’s provost marshal 
was murdered, and all the couriers 
from Washington to Sulphur Springs 
were attacked by the guerrillas, who 
wounded two, killed one, and took 
eleven horses and eleven repeating 
rifles.** Hughs’ brief accounting put the 
number of prisoners at sixty-five, with 
three killed and seven wounded.* The 
Washington raid was followed the next 
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day by a skirmish in the Sequatchie 
Valley On the 27" the veteran guerrillas 
made short work of a green company 
of State Guards, formed under Military 
Governor Andrew Johnson’s orders. 
Hughs’ command captured twenty- 
three prisoners and entirely eliminated 
the nascent military organization.” 

The encounter of March 10th*” 
took place on the Calfkiller River, 
White county. Having gotten wind of 
Hughs, Stokes dispatched Captains 
Blackburn and Waters on a search- 
and-destroy mission. Hughs report 
claimed that “after about ten minutes 
severe fighting, I was forced to retire 
with a loss of 1 killed and 3 wounded.; 
the enemy’s loss was 1 killed and 
three wounded.”** Stokes, on the other 
hand, reported that Hughs’ men were 
concentrated ten miles from Sparta, 
and “after a stubborn and desperate 
resistance of 1 hour...[I] succeeded 
in dispersing and running them into 
the mountains.” Rebel losses were 
counted at one killed and four slightly 
wounded.” 

Stokes deployed a large force 
of troopers to scour Overton county 
for any Confederate troops and/or 
guerrilla forces on March 12. While 
they encountered no significant 
enemy clusters, upon reaching the 
William Alexander Officer house 
they perpetrated murders of six stray 
legitimate Confederate soldiers, none of 
them under Hughs command. Colonel 
Stokes crisply reported: 

The next day I sent out a force of 
200 men, but they were unable to find 
the enemy in any force. While out they 
succeeded in killing 7 Texas Rangers, 
men of the most daring and desperate 
character. Among these was Lieut. 
Davis, the leader of the band. These 
men had been murdering and robbing 
Union citizens.” 


According to local history, 
however, the Officer home was 
suddenly surrounded by some two 
hundred of Stokes cavalry. Mr. Officer 
was entertaining seven unarmed 
Confederate soldiers, one of whom 
was his son, John Holford, who, as the 
Federal cavalry approached, leapt into 
the loft to hide. The other six were 
powerless to do anything and they were 
too far away from their stacked arms 
inside the house to attempt resistance. 
Stokes’ men deliberately shot the six 


Confederate cavalrymen." All were 
killed in the Officer House except Lt. 
Bob Davis, who, although wounded, 
was carried outside, stood up against 
the gatepost, and shot to death by an 
impromptu firing-squad.*” 

Stokes’ cavalry spent the 15" 
feeding their mounts and with 150 men 
started in pursuit of Hughs, who had 
crossed the Caney Fork River the day 
before with a large proportion of his 
men. Stokes did not realize that Hughs 
had crossed the river in search of bigger 
game to the southwest. 

As John E. Clark, writing in North 
and South Magazine made abundantly 
clear, the Civil War was a railroad war.*° 
While the railroads were important 
to Federal supply efforts and troop 
transfers, they were also vulnerable 
to attack by enemy forces. A prime 
example of such warfare is illustrated 
in Hughs attack on the Nashville and 
Chattanooga railroad near Tullahoma. 
His report is interesting because of his 
typical concision: 

On the 16th of March we tore up 
the Nashville and Chattanooga Railroad 
near Tullahoma and captured a train of 
freight cars heavily laden with supplies 
for the Federal army at Chattanooga. 
About 60 Yankee soldiers were captured 
and about 20 Yankee negroes killed. 
The train and supplies were burned 
and the engine destroyed.“ 


Hughs was not challenged by 
Colonel Stokes, who knew nothing of 
the Confederate’s intentions, and in 
any event Tullahoma was out of Stokes’ 
operational boundaries. That does 
not mean, however, that there was no 
resistance to Hughs’ strike. Captain 
George R. Hall, of the One hundred 
and twenty-third New York Volunteer 
Infantry responded to Hughs’ attack on 
the railroad after being tipped off by 
a local pro-Union citizen. He learned 
from the informant that Confederate 
cavalry, numbering about one hundred, 
were intent upon wrecking a United 
States Military Rail Road (Nashville & 
Chattanooga) train saying they “were 
going to throw off the first train of cars 
from Tullahoma and then blow up the 
bridge across the Elk River.” 

Captain Hall reinforced his 
pickets and awaited orders from his 
superior, Major Tanner, commanding 
the One hundred and twenty third 
Volunteer New York Regiment, who 


never arrived. Taking the initiative 
Hall commandeered the construction 
train locomotive and went quickly 
to regimental headquarters. After 
reporting the crisis, the major 
“immediately sent Company C to take 
the place of my company (E) and sent 
my company in pursuit of the enemy.” 

Hall left camp, moving forward up 
the railroad with his company, placing a 
line of skirmishers on either side of the 
tracks “a reasonable distance in advance. 
After having marched 1% miles he 
saw the Tullahoma train coming and 
watched it run “off the track, and heard 
the firing on the train” 

The method for wrecking trains 
was for the Rebel commander to 
send pickets to tear up a section of 
track while the larger part of his force 
ensconced themselves in the nearby 
woods. Ideally, as the first of three trains 
came thundering along, it was followed 
by two others “close up.” The first was 
soon derailed and the second would 
run into the first and the third into the 
second before they could be stopped. 
The Confederates in the meantime 
sprang from their cover, firing into the 
train guard, and capturing a few of 
them. As Lieutenant Robert Cruikshank, 
One hundred and twenty third New 
York Infantry Regiment, wrote to his 
wife from his camp on the Elk River on 
March 24: “On this road that is the way 
they run the trains—three, one after the 
other” In this case the engineer of the 
second train was alert to the dilemma 
and stopped before running into the 
already derailed train ahead of him.” 

Hall reckoned the wrecked train 
was about a half mile away from his 
skirmishers. The Lieutenant decided 
to file to the right into the woods at the 
double-quick intending to flank the 
rebels. The raiders, however, got wind 
of his approach and immediately began 
to withdraw. Still, Company E was still 
able to come up upon their flank and 
fire a volley at the train wreckers, who 
responded in kind. But the Confederates, 
making a text book retreat, formed a 
line of battle twice, and although they 
“made no stand of any account,’ made 
their getaway. After chasing them about 
1% miles, Hall’s command “became 
so fatigued that farther pursuit would 
have been ineffectual.” He marched his 
company back to the wreck and, finding 
the cars were on fire, extinguished the 
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flames. The raiders had succeeded in 
burning three cars. The locomotive, 
even though it was thrown from the 
track, sustained little damage. 

Within thirty minutes the 
remaining Federal prisoners returned 
safely to Company E. They had been 
robbed of “everything valuable” 
including their clothing. Two men of 
the First Michigan Engineers were 
wounded, as was a civilian who later died 
of his injury.’ One negro was killed and 
one wounded, contradicting Colonel 
Hughs’ claim of twenty. “The prisoners 
report that the rebels were commanded 
by Lieut.-Col. Hughs, formerly of the 
Twenty-fifth Tennessee.”."* Lieutenant 
Cruikshank proudly wrote his spouse 

You can see what sort of men the 
One hundred and twenty third Regt. are 
made of, to attack three of the enemy 
to one of their number and put them 
to flight. We have a brave lot of fellows 
that I believe enjoy such a skirmish. It 
breaks the monotony of camp life and 
gives them something to talk about and 
something to write about.” 


The Elk River bridge, what with 
the camp of the One hundred and 
twenty third New York being located 
there, was not burned as Hughs had 
intended. 

Staying ahead of Federal pursuit 
parties after wrecking the train the 
guerrillas camped on the night of the 
19th at the foot of a mountain in Warren 
county, near the town of McMinnville. 
The morning of the 20" March was 
unusual for Hughs’ command, not so 
much because it offered more combat, 
but because they were “for the first and 
only time, surprised by the enemy while 
in camp....” Hugh’s suffered a loss of 
two men killed and several captured, 
and the loss of some valuable personal 
papers. The Fifth Tennessee cavalry, 
according to their own reports, lost 
seven killed and two missing.** 

The skirmish on the 20" of March 
was witnessed by Lucy Virginia French, a 
pro-Confederate living in McMinnville. 
She wrote in her journal that on the 
morning of the 20" Stokes’ men were on 
their way back to Sparta and 

...they got down the mt. unseen— 
and surprised the rebels at breakfast— 
who took off pell-mell up the opposite 
mt. Looking at its rugged face and 
rocky brow from here, as it lies nearly 
opposite to us one wonders how they 


could scale that height on horseback, 
but they did. As they came out on top 
of the mt. they made a little stand— 
one Yankee was wounded and has since 
died at McM. The rebels lost some of 
their saddles, blankets etc. in the melee, 
and one man. He was a wounded man, 
had been shot somewhere through the 
body at the R.R. and it is supposed gave 
out as he reached the top of the mt. and 
was shot down after he surrendered. He 
was shot through the head. Mr. Dugan 
found him... a youth...about 18 years 
if age....Will not some mother’s heart 
watch for him who shall come no more, 
and ache with its lonely watching. The 
Yankees returned soon from the pursuit 
—and went on to town [McMinnville] 
—making a great story of the affair by 
the time they reached there.” 


Realizing his precarious position 
in Middle Tennessee and the tenacity 
with which Stokes was tracking his 
command, Hughs knew he needed to 
buy time to escape, find some sort of 
cease fire agreement, offer to surrender 
to his foe Stokes, or be overrun by an 
exceedingly hostile enemy. 

Establishing his headquarters in 
the pro-Confederate town of Livingston, 
Tennessee, thirty-one miles from the 
Federally occupied Sparta, Hughs 
wrote a letter to Stokes intimating that 
he was ready to surrender, but there 
were extenuating circumstances. He 
wished to consult with Major Bledsoe 
whose command “have been under my 
command.” Hughs, unfortunately, had 
“seen but few of them in the last week.” 
He continued: 

Colonel, I must insist on your 
letting me have ample time to see 
these men. I will be able to give you 
satisfaction by Saturday or Sunday, 
and will be sure to give you a positive 
answer. I think it would be ungenerous 
and unfair in me to decide so important 
a matter as this for these men; for the 
reason that there are a quantity of 
officers for the number of men, say five 
(5) Captains, and the same number of 
Lieutenants. And, Colonel, I will pledge 
myself that I will allow none of my 
men to make any hostile movements 
until I give you full satisfaction; and, in 
fact, it is not my intention to do further 
soldiering in these parts, &c.. 


He would have surrendered on 
that very day, “but for ill health. I have 
sore eyes and am quite poorly to-day.” 
He felt justified in warning Stokes that 
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there were a number of men claiming 
to be part of his command “that do 
not, and most of them are engaged in 
robbing and stealing” and he was not 
responsible for their conduct. He closed 
the letter defiantly:” Colonel, very 
respectfully, your enemy.’ He added bait 
in his “P. S.: Colonel I prefer bringing 
all my command at once; | think that 
would be best.” 

Col. Stokes, in Sparta, replied 
to Hughs on the first of April. The 
commander of the Fifth cavalry was 
“somewhat surprised... as I understood 
from your first note that all you 
wanted was to know whether you and 
your command would be allowed to 
take the oath or be paroled.” It was 
unfortunate that Hughs could not 
surrender his command because of 
ill-health. Consequently, to prepare 
terms for surrender, Stokes sent three 
officers, with an escort, to Livingston 
to hear whatever Hughs might have to 
put forward. Hughs added this caveat: 
“Time is precious and forage is scarce; I 
therefore demand an immediate answer, 
or all correspondence will cease and 
hostilities against be resumed.” 

Hughs’ ruse de guerre had worked, 
giving him the trophy he had sought, 
time. If one White County Cherry Creek 
community woman's diary entry is any 
indication, Stokes was made a fool in 
this skirmish of words. According to 
Amanda McDowell’s April 15 entry; 

...Col. Hughs sent [word] into 
Sparta that he was coming in to take 
the oath and bring his whole command, 
but he did it just to fool the Yankees. 
I say (I think) he acted the fool; the 
Yankees stayed several days longer than 
they would have done. Of course they 
will never put any confidence in what 
he says again. He thinks he is so smart. 
It will take hard knocking to knock the 
conceit out of him. * 


Soon after hoodwinking Stokes, 
Hughs determined to return to his 
regiment, then at Dalton, Georgia. He 
started out on April 2, with a diminished 
force of ninety-five officers and men, all 
he could prevail on to go with him. On 
arriving within about twenty miles of 
Morristown, East Tennessee, he learned 
that Confederate forces had already left the 
region. Hughs was forced to backtrack the 
120 miles and return to Livingston. Two 
men were captured and six of the enemy 
were killed during the return trek. 


Upon his return, the men’s horses 
being exhausted they took some time to 
rest and recoup, seizing the opportunity 
to decide just what sort of tactical 
maneuvers they might pursue in their 
evasion of Stokes. The options were to 
continue fighting or again attempt to 
return to the army. The latter course 
was preferred, but this time they would 
make their effort in smaller groups of 
twenty to thirty. 

They began their journeys on 
April 18, and as Hughs wrote “after 
much difficulty succeeded in reaching 
the Army of Tennessee, in Dalton, 
Georgia, on the 26th April.”** Upon 
arrival he immediately reported to Gen. 
Joseph E. Johnston, commanding, for 
instructions, who ordered him to rejoin 
his brigade. Some of his Tennessee 
command arrived in Dalton at the same 
time led by Capt. Gore, of the Eighth 
Tennessee Cavalry. Others arrived on 
the 26th, while, astonishingly, “many 
refused to come out at all, preferring to 
remain and take the oath of allegiance 
to the United States Government.” 

His report delineated the 
phenomenal accomplishments of 
his unavoidable exile behind Federal 
lines. During his eight month stint in 
Tennessee, the number of men under 
his command varied from eighty- 
five to three hunred, and they had not 
generally recognized the restraints 
and obedience of true soldiers; “under 
the circumstances, proper discipline 
could not be enforced, the men came 
and went pretty much at will, though 
all mild means were used to maintain 
discipline.” 

Hughs believed that had he been 

...properly authorized to organize 
a mounted command from such 
material as I could find there, I could 
easily have raised a full regiment 
of cavalry, as, besides, citizens who 
had never been in the service, there 
were numbers of deserters from the 
infantry in the country who would 
willingly have rejoined the service as 
cavalrymen. 


Despite such drawbacks in Middle 
Tennessee and Kentucky “no time was 
spent in idleness.” Hardly a week passed 
that the command was not in the saddle, 
“and not a week passed but more or less 
fighting took place.” Many engagements 
not mentioned in his report 

occurred with the enemy; 


Guerrillas waiting to strike. 


something over 400 of them were 
killed, including a great many of the 
worst tories in the country; many 
were wounded and from 600 to 700 
were captured and paroled, and I am 
confident that my command destroyed 
for the enemy over half a million 
dollars’ worth of Government stores, 
besides capturing and destroying 3,000 
or 4,000 stands of small-arms. Our 
operations necessitated the presence 
of from 5,000 to 8,000 of the enemy’ 
s regular troops, who were held at 
different points to watch and guard 
against our movements; besides, our 
presence afforded protection to a 
large section of country against the 
depredations of the gangs of robbers 
and bushwhackers, who had become a 
scourge to the Southern citizens. 


The nature of guerrilla warfare 


meant his force engaged in rapid 
marches, in extremely hilly and rough 
terrain, quickly exhausting good 
horses. His command took great 
care, however, and at considerable 
expense, to keep themselves mounted. 
Because of the scarcity of provisions 
and forage, expenditures were very 
onerous. When circumstances required, 
receipts were given, but they could 
not now be honored because all were 
lost in the March 20 engagement 
near McMinnville. Moreover, as the 
civilians were unwilling to take receipts 
or Confederate scrip for anything 
appropriated, Hughs was obligated to 
pay all expenses out of his own pocket 
It seems most likely Hughs did 
not consider himself a guerrilla, but 
a soldier in the Army of Tennessee, 
forced to utilize guerrilla tactics and 
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the Cumberland Plateau. He was as 
notorious as was Champ Ferguson, the 
infamous Confederate partisan leader. 
There are but few passing references to 
him in the OR. One source indicates the 
whereabouts of “Tinker” Dave's hideout: 
“Near the town of Montgomery [then 
the Morgan county seat, about a mile 
northwest of Wartburg] is an extensive 
cave in the mountains called Beatty’s 
Cave. In that rich valley, Beatty, the leader 
of those mountain patriots, is intrenched 
and fortified, and thousands of acres 
there cultivated in corn and other grain 
for their subsistence. 

Before the late advance of our army [to 


and the latter referred it through his 
Chief of Staff to Major General Wheeler, 
and Gen. Wheeler sent [a note?] to John 
Morgan for a response. Thus is appears 
that Morgan, who has long been a star 
of worship for our rebel sympathizers 
in Kentucky, has made himself deeply 
obnoxious even within; the rebel lines 
by his atrocious offences and robbery 
of fellow soldiers and their wives and 
children. 

Louisville Daily Journal, July 22, 1863. 

5 OR, Ser. I, pt. II, p. 646 

6 Hughs does not say what county. but most 

likely it was Overton. 

Enactment off U.S. Army General 


guerrilla manpower after he took up 
the mantle of resisting Federal power 
in the Cumberland Plateau. Indeed, he 
regretted that he was not authorized 
to raise a proper cavalry unit, and 
as a consequence the men under his 
command were less than disciplined 
soldiers but more unruly civilians 
unfamiliar with anything but hit-and- 
miss small scale guerrilla warfare. To the 
extent that Hughs was able to engage 
in conventional warfare with terrorist 
bands led by Oliver Hamilton or Champ 
Ferguson and others says a lot for his 
military skill and ability as a legitimate 7 


Confederate warrior. Orders Number 100, 24 April 24, Knoxville in August 1863], Beatty kept 
1863, sharpened the focus on guerrilla pickets constantly posted to warn him 
Endnotes warfare and its consequences. Section of the approach of the enemy, and 


1 Generally spelled “Hughes” in newspaper 


reports. 


2 Papers of Andrew Johnson, Vol. 6, fn 2, p. 


539. 


3 OR, Ser. 1, Vol. 20, pt. I, pp. 173, 890. 
4 Some evidence exists, however, that 


Hughs was in Kentucky when ordered to 
“proceed to Middle Tennessee,” possibly 
as early as June or July, 1863 when 
he received his orders from General 
Bragg. The Louisville Daily Journal 
of July 22, 1863, printed Confederate 
correspondence, captured by the 
command of the “gallant Col. [John T.} 
Wilder of Indiana, in his late brilliant 
expedition beyond the rebel lines in 
Tennessee, captured a rebel courier... 
on his way to Bragg’s headquarters, He 
took several documents...among which 
was some interesting matter touching on 
[John Hunt] Morgan. What pertained 
to Morgan was handed over by Col. 
Wilder a few days ago to the Indianapolis 
Journal, and it is published in that paper. 


The first document is a letter from Col. 


John M. Hughes [sic], commander of 
the Twenty-fifth Confederate Regiment 
of Tennessee, to the rebel Adjutant 
General, enumerating many outrageous 
depredations committed by Morgan’s 
command on the property of citizens of 
the counties of Overton, Jackson, White, 
Putnam, &c., in which the regiment of 
Col. Hughes’s made up. Hughes in his 
statement is exceedingly severe upon 
the great man and his troops, and he 
said that complaint against him were 
universal—that the families of soldiers in 
the Confederate army were deprived of 
the very necessaries of life by fifty men 
calling themselves Confederate soldiers. 
B. R. Johnson, rebel Brigadier General, 
Alexander P. Steward, Major General and 
W. J. Harder, Lieutenant General, united 
in signing and forwarding Hughes’s 
letter to the Assistant Adjutant General, 


IV, paragraphs 81-85 provided that the 
former distinction between guerrillas 
and squads of regular enemy cavalry 
engaged behind enemy lines was 
erased and a “no quarter” policy was 
instead instituted. If caught behind 
Federal lines those occupied in guerilla 
activities were considered “highway 
robbers or pirates” and could be shot 
on sight. Southern guerrillas thus had 
little to lose by giving as good as they 
got. The war against guerrilla forces 
was, as a matter of Federal military 
policy, made more relentless and harsh 
in its implementation. OR, Ser. II, Vol. 5, 
pp.67 1-682, esp. pp. 666-667. 


8 OR, Ser. I, pt. II, p. 646. 
9 Word must have spread quickly about 


Hughs’ activities. In the September 
8, 1863 issue of the Louisville Daily 
Journal it was reported that a resident of 
Jimtown, Kentucky, had been abducted 
by “a band of guerrillas under the 
leadership of Col. Hamilton and Capt. 
Hughes [sic], who are reported to be 
in the rebel army.” If the report is to be 
believed it was apparent that independent 
guerrilla forces had joined to increase 
their might, something Hughs does not 
mention in his final report. Hamilton, a 
native of Jackson county, Tennessee, was 
before the war a man of property and 
respectability. When hostilities began he 
operated a blockade of the Cumberland 
River and raised an independent 
company for the Confederate service, 
operating principally in Jackson and 
Overton counties. See: Major J. A. Brents, 
The Patriots and Guerrillas of East 
Tennessee and Kentucky; The Sufferings 
of the Patriots. Also the Experience of the 
Author as an Officer in the Union Army. 
Including sketches of Noted Guerrillas and 
distinguished Patriots. (NY: J. A. Brents, 
1868), p.65. 


Beatty was a Union guerrilla leader on 
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whenever a rebel force was discovered in 
the vicinity, the sound of Beatty’s horn, 
the signal of alarm, was simultaneously 
responded to by a hundred other horns 
amongst the neighboring hills, when 
the members of the Union League 
would start for Beatty’s cave for safety 
and defence . At one time the rebel 
cavalry, fifteen hundred strong, made 
an assault on Beatty at this cave, whom 
he repulsed with desperate slaughter. 
When the pen of the historian shall have 
faithfully recorded the chivalrous deeds 
of ‘Tinker Beatty, he will be regarded 
by his countrymen as the ‘William Tell’ 
of the Cumberland Mountains.” See 
Frank Moore, ed., Anecdotes, Poetry and 
Incidents of the War: North and South, 
1860-1865, (NY: Bible House, 1867) p. 
383. 


Basil W. Duke, one of Morgan’s generals, 


wrote about “Tinker Dave Beattie” 
[sic] as “the great opponent of Champ 
Ferguson. This patriarchal old man lived 
in a cove, or valley surrounded by high 
hills, at the back of which was a narrow 
path leading to the mountain. Here, 
surrounded by his clan, he led a pastoral, 
simple life, which must have been very 
fascinating, for many who ventured 
into the cove never come away again. 
Sometimes Champ Ferguson, with his 
band, would enter the cove, harry old 
Dave’s stock and goods, and drive him 
to his retreat in the mountain, to which 
no man ever followed him. Then, again, 
when he was strong enough, he would 
lead his henchmen against Champ, and 
slay all who did not escape. But it must 
not be understood that he confined his 
hostility to Captain Ferguson and the 
latter’s men: on the contrary, he could 
have had, had so chosen, as many scalps 
drying in his cabin as ever rattled in the 
lodge of a Commanche war-chief, and 
taken with promiscuous impartiality. 


There were not related of Beattie so 
many stories, illustrated of his personal 
strength and bull-dog courage, as of 
Champ Ferguson....But Beattie possessed 
a cunning and subtlety which the other, 
in great measure lacked. Perhaps he 
was more nearly civilized...” See Basil 
W. Duke, History of Morgan’s Cavalry, 
(Cincinnati: Miami Printing and 
Publishing Company, 1867), pp. 416-418. 

10 OR, Ser. I, Vol. 30, p. 647. 

11 Louisville Daily Journal, September 24, 
1863 

12 OR, Ser. I, Vol. 30, pt. II, pp. 581-584. See 
also: Louisville Daily Journal, October 
9, 1863. Today Turkey Neck Bend is the 
scene of the Cumberland River Ferry, the 
only ferry owned and operated by the 
Commonwealth of Kentucky. It connects 
two segments of Highway 214 and leads 
to the scenic Turkey Neck Bend area of 
Monroe County. See also: Boston Daily 
Advertiser,(Boston, MA) October 9, 1863; 
The Daily Dispatch, October 11, 1863; 
Memphis Daily Appeal, October31, 1863; 
Louisville Daily Journal, October 30, 1863 

13. Milwaukee Daily Sentinel, October 8, 
1863. 

14 OR, Ser. I, pt. II, pp. 646-47. 

15 Milwaukee Daily Sentinel, October 9, 
1863; Louisville Daily Sentinel, September 
10, 1863, ibid., September 25, 1863 

16 Louisville Daily Journal, September 25, 
1863. 

17 A relatively obscure Confederate cavalry 
commander from East Tennessee, 
apparently caught behind the lines as was 
Hughs. See: OR, Ser. I, Vols. 18, 31, 32, 38. 

18 OR, Ser. I, Vol. 31, pt. I, pp. 574-75 

19 OR, Ser. I, Vol. 31, pt. I, p. 575. The OR is 
void of any other mention of this raid. 
Monticello, KY and Sparta, TN, are 
seventy-one miles distant. It is difficult 
to believe, given the harsh terrain of the 
Cumberland Plateau, that any force of 
cavalry could travel it in one day, that 
is, after the skirmishes at Sparta on 
November 26. The inconsistency can 
most likely be explained by the fact that 
Hughs didn’t make his final report until 
April 28, 1864, and so his memory of 
events was a bit awry, caused perhaps 
by time, the necessity of staying in the 
saddle, and the “fog of war.” Or, despite 
the claims of Brownlow, Hughs was in 
Kentucky. 

20 OR, Ser. I, Vol. 31, pt. I, p. 591. 

21 OR, Ser. I, Vol. 31, pt. I, p. 575. 

22 OR, Ser. I, Vol. 31, pt. I, p. 575. Aside 
from Hughs’ report, there is little else in 
the OR about the Scottsville Raid. It is 
listed in OR, Ser. I, Vol. 32, pt I, p. 3, yet 
that is the extent of its being mentioned. 
Likewise, there is little in the way of 
newspaper reports. Other matters must 


have taken precedence. 

23 There is no reference to Captain J. D. 
Gillum in the OR. 

24 Louisville Daily Journal, February 3, 
1864. As cited in ProQuest Civil War. See 
also: Boston Herald, February 1, 1864. 

25 OR, Ser. I, Vol. 31, pt. I, p. 575. Livingston 
is the County Seat of Overton County. 
Livingston, being a pro-Confederate 
town, was not pillaged. 

26 Bledsoe had joined Hughs after he 
became detached from Wheeler’s 
command during Wheeler and Roddey’s 
Raid on Rosecrans’ Communications, 
September 30 - October 17, 1863. 

27 OR, Ser. I, Vol.32, pt. I, p. 55. 

28 OR, Ser. I. Vol. 32, Part I, p. 8. 

29 OR, Ser. I, Vol. 32, pt. I, pp. 162-63. 

30 OR, Ser. I, Vol. 32, pt. 1, p. 55. 

31 OR, Ser. I, Vol. 32, pt. I, p. 55 and Ibid, p. 
416, 

32 Chattanooga Daily Gazette, June 21, 
1864. See also: Michael R. Bradley, 
With Blood and Fire, Life behind Union 
Lines in Middle Tennessee, 1863-65, 
(Shippensburg, PA: Burd Street Press, 
2003). This work is without doubt a 
compelling and singularly important 
book exposing the criminal activities 
perpetrated by the Federal forces in 
Middle Tennessee. 

33 OR, Ser. I, Vol. 32, pt. I, p, 416. 

34 OR, Ser. I, Vol. 32, pt. I, p. 485, and Ibid., 
p. 55. 

35 OR, Ser. I, Vol. 32, pt. 1, p. 55. 

36 OR, Ser. I, Vol. 32, pt. I, p. 55. 

37 On the 11", according to Col. Stokes. OR. 
Ser. I, Vol. 32, pt, I, p. 494. 

38 OR, Ser. I, Vol. 32, pt. I, p. 55. 

39 OR. Ser. I, Vol. 32, pt, I, p. 494. 

40 OR, Ser. I, Vol. 32, pt. I, p. 495. 

41 Only one, contrary to Stokes’ report and 
local record, was a Texas Ranger, William 
Slaughter. Lt. Bob Davis, Oliver Shipp, 
and John P. York were members to the 
8" Texas Cavalry, and William Lipscomb 
was in the 3 Regiment of Alabama 
Cavalry. 

42 The bullet-ridden wooden gatepost 
is on exhibit at the Overton County 
museum, while six headstones mark the 
graves of the six killed soldiers standing 
at attention and file. The Officer House 
was listed on the National Register of 
Historic Places in May 2001. Information 
gleaned from the “Officer Farmstead” 
National Register File on deposit at the 
Tennessee State Historic Preservation 
Office, Nashville, Tennessee. 

43 John E. Clark, “Railroads and the Civil 
War,’ North & South Magazine, Vol. 10, 
no. 5, March 2008, pp.72-79. 

44 OR, Ser. I, Vol. 32, pt. I, p. 57. 

45 Robert Cruikshank Letters. Letter of 
March 24, 1864,, as cited at As cited in: 


www.ehistory.com. See also: Nashville 
Dispatch, March 18, 1864. 

46 OR, Ser. I, Vol. 32, pt. I, pp. 499-501. 

47 Robert Cruikshank Letters. Letter of 
March 24, 1864, 

48 OR, Ser. I. Vol. 32. pt. 1, p.56. 

49 War Journal of Lucy Virginia French, 
entry for March 20, 1864. On Deposit at 
the Tennessee State Library and Archives 
Manuscripts’ Division, Nashville, 
Tennessee 

50 Louisville Daily Journal, April 18, 1864. 

51 Amanda McDowell, Diary of Amanda 
McDowell, ed Lela McDowell 
Blankenship, 1943, W. J. McDowell, 1987 
(Richard R. Smith: NY, 1943: rpt., W. J. 
McDowell, 2ed., McDowell Publications; 
Utica, Ky., 1988). pp. 234-35. 

52 Evidence exists to suggest that Hughs 
may have returned to fight again in a 
similar capacity in Tennessee about 
a year after he reported for duty in 
Georgia. 

The report of Capt. Watson who had led an 
expedition on April 18-20, 1864 from 
Burkesville, Ky., to Obey’s River, Tenn., 
(which flows through Cumberland 
County) indicated Hughs had returned: 

BURKESVILLE, April 20, 1864. 

Capt. Watson just returned; captured 8 
prisoners; had fight at Obey’s River; 
Hughs scattered his men; killed and 
wounded some of them; have one 
that murdered one of my men (Niel 
Creelsboro) in October last. 

J. W. WEATHERFORD, Col. Thirteenth 
Kentucky Cavalry. 

According to Brigadier General E. H. 
Hobson, on March 29, 1864, the 
Thirteenth Kentucky Cavalry “fought 
Col. Hughs on Obey’s River in Tennessee; 
captured 2, killing 3. Hughs’ men threw 
away their guns; left their horses. It is 
thought by Col. Weatherford that Hughs 
cannot possible get out, for the reason 
that our troops are so disposed and 
stationed, and will prevent his escape. 

Brig. Gen. E. H. HOBSON. 

OR, Ser. I, Vol. 32, pt. I, p. 671. 

However, six months later, in the November 
30, 1864 Confederate Inspector 
General’s report it is reveled that 
“Johnson’s (Tennessee) brigade (Col. 
J. M. Hughs commanding), reports 
an effective present of 481; aggregate 
present, 704.” 

OR, Ser. 1, Vol. 42, pt. III, p. 1203. 

It may be there was a another “Col. 
Hughs,” which if true would explain 
away the apparent return of Col. 
Hughs, Twenty-Fifth Tennessee 
Infantry to the Cumberland Plateau. 
Or, Hughs may indeed have returned, 
but in light of his command in 
Virginia, it seems unlikely. 
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MORE BLACK 
CONFEDERATES? 


Thomas P. Lowry and Rev. Albert H. Ledoux 


Blacks often acted as servants to white Confederate soldiers 


The subject of black Confederate | the 19" Virginia Infantry. “Among the 


soldiers has produced impassioned 
claims and equally impassioned re- 


buttals. Letters to the editor, websites, | 


books, and articles have all taken sides 
in this issue. In the interest of being 
fair and balanced [Fox News cliché] 
we present here some recent findings 
which suggest the presence of a limited 
number of black Confederate soldiers. 
We will make no attempt to review the 
decades of ink previously spilt on black 
Confederates, but will confine ourselves 
to these recent findings. 

The July 27, 1876 Fredericksburg 
Herald reported a reunion banquet of 


speakers was a colored man named 
Tarleton who frequently shouldered a 
musket during the war and fought in 
the ranks of the Nineteenth Regiment. 
Tarleton said he ‘had not expected to be 
called on to speak—first because he was 
an uneducated man, and second be- 
cause he was no orator or speaker. But 
howsoever since the Gentlemen had 
done him the honor he would say that 
he could not go back on his principles. 
He followed the fight from John 


| He was a Virginian born and intended 


Brown’s raid ... to the surrender of Lee | 


under the apple tree and had remained 
firmly fixed in his principles ever since. 
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to lay his bones beneath Virginia sod’ 
Tarleton’s remarks were received with 
much cheering and laughter.” Broad- 
foot’s Roster lists twenty-six Tarletons, 
none from the 19" Virginia. 

Royal W. Figg, in his 1885 memoir 
of Parker’s Battery [Virginia Light Artil- 
lery], Where Men Only Dare to Go, page 
236, describes a scene two weeks after 
Appomattox. The men were confined, 
waiting to take the oath of allegiance. 
“A negro Confederate soldier, strange 
to say, was a solitary exception to the 
rule. He was the only dark-skinned ‘reb’ 
whom I saw there. He was unrecon- 


structed and ‘unreconstructible’ the last 
time I ever saw him.” Figg supplied no 
name. 

In Robert K. Krick’s unit history of | 
the Fredericksburg Artillery there were 
two conscripted brothers, who both de- 
serted in early 1862. One was captured | 
and court-martialed, but was acquitted. 
He was ruled immune to prosecution, 
because “the court decided he was a | 
negro.” The logic was clear—a Negro 
could not be a soldier and only a soldier 
could be subject to military law. 

In May 2008, “reenactors, artillery 
and fife and drum units” were invited 
to a July headstone dedication of Weary 
Clyburn, a “black Confederate soldier,” 
of Co. E, 12" South Carolina Volunteers. 
The event was sponsored by the James 
Miller camp of the Sons of Confederate 
Veterans of Monroe, North Carolina. 
Broadfoot’s Roster lists no Weary Cly- 
burn. An extensive search in the Na- 
tional Archives, using many alternative 
spellings, discovered no Weary Clyburn 
in the 12" South Carolina, or in any 
other unit, for that matter. In mid- 
July the SCV press release ended the 
mystery. Weary had been the boyhood 
companion of Capt Frank Clyburn, 12" 
South Carolina, and was a slave, the 
property of Frank’s father. Weary fol- 
lowed Frank into the war, carried him 
wounded from several battlefields and 
was indeed, a faithful servant. The press 
release announced that the mayor of 
Monroe had proclaimed the dedication 
event “Weary Clyburn Day,” and added 
that the ceremony would feature “Earl 
James, North Carolina State Archivist.” 

In the reference book Confederate 
Imprints, edited by T. Michael Parrish 
and Robert M. Willingham, item #5995 
is a petition addressed to Thomas J. 
Gantt, Esq., signed by thirty-eight men 
of mixed race, offering their services to 
the State of South Carolina.. They be- 
gin, “Respected and Dear Sir:” 

We are by birth citizens of South 
Carolina. In our veins flows the 
blood of the white race—in some, 
half, in others, much more than half 
white blood. Our attachments are 
with you; our hopes of safety and 
protection from you; our allegiance 


is due to South Carolina, and in 
her defense, we are willing to of- 
fer up our lives, and all that is dear | 
to us. We take the liberty of asking | 
through you, the volunteering of | 


our services to the State, in this, her 


time to receive the services of all her | 


devoted and true citizens. We are 
willing to be assigned to any service 
where we can be most useful; and in 
tendering ourselves through you, to 
the Governor, we only ask that we 
be disposed of under your approval, 
and if ordered off, that our wives 
and children be taken care of and 
provided for. 

The original of this document is held 
in the Library of Congress’s Rare Book 
and Special Collection Division and at 
present can be viewed directly at: http:// 
hdl.loc.gov/loc.rbe/rbpe. 17301400 

A comparison of the unusual names 
against the Broadfoot Roster shows no 
matches. Common names present a 
different problem. There were twelve 
South Carolina soldiers names James 
Johnson. So far as we can tell, none of 
the petitioners entered Confederate 
military service. A diligent search has 
failed to identify Thomas J. Gantt. 

After all these dead ends, it was a 
shock to receive an e-mail image of a 
Confederate tombstone with the words 
“free man of colour.” The photo was 
taken in Stonewall Cemetery in Griffin, 
Georgia, by David Joiner. Through the 


magic of the Internet and the kindness | 


of strangers [Stella!] it came to us via 
John Spencer, Tom Sanders, and Robert 
K. Krick. With the assistance of Jack D. 
Welsh, MD, a long-time student of the 
Army of Tennessee, the authors plunged 
into this mystery. 

Fort Zollicoffer, a Confederate de- 
fense seven miles south of Nashville, 
Tennessee, was abandoned in 1862 after 
the fall of Fort Donelson. There at Fort 


Zollicofer on August 24, 1861, Wiley | 


Stewart was enrolled in Company G 
(later H) of Murray’s 4" Tennessee Cav- 
alry, Confederate. The record describes 
him as a “Free man of color.” On the 
same day, at the same place, Anthony 
Stewart, another “Free man of color,” 
joined the same regiment. (Stewart's reg- 
iment must not be confused with the 4 
(Starnes-LeMore’s) Tennessee regiment, 
but it does have a direct connection 
with Baxter Smith’s 8" [4"] Tennessee 
Cavalry, into which several companies 
went after Murray’s regiment was dis- 
banded.) Whatever the confusion in 
regiment naming, Wiley Stewart fought 
in many Tennessee skirmishes, was at 
Chickamauga, Georgia, in September 


| 1863, and in the Atlanta campaign May 


through August 1864. 

Historian Charles K. Barrow, an of- 
ficer in the Griffin, Georgia, chapter of 
the SCV, told me, “Wiley Stewart was 
wounded in the Battle of Atlanta and 
died at Catoosa Hospital.” His tomb- 
stone gives July 26, 1864 as the date of 
death. 

Catoosa Springs, Georgia, just south 
of Chattanooga, Tennessee, was the site 
of several mineral spring health spas 
and at least one Confederate hospital. 
What was Catoosa hospital doing in 
Griffin, 125 miles to the southeast? The 
answer is simple. When Confederate 
hospitals moved, as they frequently had 
to do with the advancing Yankees, they 
changed their location, but not their 
names. Thus after the move to Griffin, 
Catoosa hospital was still Catoosa hos- 
pital. 

It now seems confirmed that Wiley 
Stewart, a “free man of color,” was 
mustered into Confederate service as a 
soldier (not as a cook, or as a musician, 
or as a teamster) and fought with the 
4 Tennessee Cavalry until his death 
three years later. But how to account for 
his service in an army generally averse 
to knowingly enlisting “colored” men? 
The answer may lie in census and court 
records. 

The 1850 census of Smith County, 
Tennessee, “East of Caney Forks Riv- 
ers,” shows a “mulatto” Stewart family 
which included Anthony, age sixteen, 
and Wiley, age twelve. The 1860 census, 
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A sketch from a Northern newspaper showing two fully-armed black 
Confederate soldiers, supposedly spotted through field galsses in Virginia 
in 1862. It has become an article of faith in the more deluded neo-Con- 
federate circles that tens of thousands of African-Americans served in the 
Confederate army—and hence that the war was not about slavery. In fact 
a tiny number did serve—the case of the Melungeons mentioned in this 
article illustrates how this could happen despite the strict policy of black ex- 
clusion from the army (a policy initially shared by the U.S. Army). 


shows Anthony, now twenty-six and 
listed as “black,” living as a farmer in 
Smith County. Nearby Sumner County 
has Wiley Stewart, “black” and age 
twenty-three. The war came and went 
and a new decade dawned, with its 
census, which showed Anthony, now 
age thirty-five, back in Smith County 
living with Fila, age 27, and their two 
small children, all listed as “black.” The 
census taker went to the next home and 
recorded Wiley Stewart, age thirty-two. 
The records show “Steward” rather than 
Stewart, but the names, ages, and loca- 
tions strongly suggest that the Stewards 
and the Stewarts are one and the same. 
If so, who is buried in Griffin, Georgia 
or, conversely, who is living next to An- 
thony back there in Smith County? For 
that we have no answer, but we might 
be able to shed light on the issue of 
“color.” 

But before addressing the color is- 


sue, the results of a fresh visit to the 
Confederate service records at the 
National Archives have widened the 
search. Company H, of the 4" (Mur- 
ray’s) Tennessee Cavalry contained five 
more “free persons of color.” They were 
Henry Adcock, John Pride, Tom Pride, 
W. W. Hickman, and John Brown, all 
mustered as soldiers on July 22, 1861. 
Nearby, in Company E, was “free per- 
son of color” Alley Newton, mustered 
as “Chief Cook.” 

Researcher Kristi Moffit has found 
in the Smith County archives a lawsuit 
pursued in Chancery Court, dated Au- 
gust 15, 1854, regarding a guardian for 
minors Wiley Stewart, Anthony Stewart, 
and other children. One of the persons 
involved is an Elizabeth Chauvess, a 
surname whose variant Chavis, is very 
common among the Melungeons. 

The members of this ethnic sub- 
group usually claim three sets of ante- 
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cedents: Europeans, sub-Saharan Afri- 
cans, and American Indians, and have 
been legally free since colonial times. 
None of the three groups of origin have 
been welcoming, and the Melungeons 
have often kept to themselves, farming 
marginal land near the Cumberland 
Gap and elsewhere in peri-Appalachia. 
Being Melungeon seems the best expla- 
nation for the “free men of color” being 
enlisted. 

In years gone by, who was “colored” 
and who was not? Each state had its 
own legal definitions; those enshrined 
in Virginia’s “Black Laws” hint at the 
complexity of the issue. In 1866, “Ev- 
ery person having one-fourth or more 
Negro blood shall be deemed a colored 
person, and every person not a colored 
person having one-fourth or more In- 
dian blood shall be deemed an Indian.” 
In 1910, the rules had become more 
stringent. “Every person having one- 
sixteenth or more Negro blood shall 
be deemed a colored person, and every 
person not a colored person having 
one-fourth or more of Indian blood 
shall be deemed an Indian.” These 
laws reached their apotheosis in 1930, 
when “Every person in whom there is 
ascertainable any Negro blood shall be 
deemed a colored person ....” The one- 
fourth rule still applied to Indians. 

Once again, the search for a docu- 
mented, verified black Confederate 
soldier has come up short. Tennessee, 
at least, accepted eight “free men of 
color” as special sorts of “coloreds,” 
mostly likely due to their Melungeon 
status. With Wiley we are left with two 
questions: First, is he, indeed, buried in 
Georgia, and second, should he and his 
seven probably Melungeon comrades 
be counted as black Confederate sol- 
diers? 


Possible cite: 

Kinfolks: Falling Off the Family 
Tree, The Search for my Melungeon 
Ancestors 

By Lisa Alther 


Ed. Other articles on the subject of 
"black Confederates" include Bruce 
Levine's definitive article in North 
e& South volume 10, #2 and Daniel 
Mallock's article "Cleburne's Proposal" 
in volume 11, #2. Bruce's article also 
generated a lively correspondence in the 
Crossfire column. 
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Disunion! 
The Coming of the American Civil War, 1789-1859 

ELIZABETH R. VARON 

With great clarity, Elizabeth Varon shows how sixty years of disunion rhetoric centered on slavery 
set the stage for secession and war.” 

—James M. 

The Inaugural volume in the Littlefield History of the Civil War Era Series 
416 pages $30.00 cloth 


Gender and the Sectional Conflict 


NINA SILBER 
Silber’s essays offer a creative window onto the expanding world of nineteenth-century white womanhood and the ii 
intriguing challenges met by those who wrestled with issues of power, patriotism, and perspective during our nation’s : Gender 


epic struggle, the American Civil War.” C3e« 

—Latherine Clinton, author of Mrs. Lincoln: A Life eyectional 
Y ° 
onflict 


The Steven and Janice Brose Lectures in the Civil War Era 
144 pages $24.95 cloth 


Mutiny at Ft. Jackson 
The Untold Story of the Fall of New Orleans 


= MICHAEL D. PIERSON 
Wlutin Pierson shows that there is much more to the Fort Jackson mutiny than we have thought, and that it really 
Fort J spare matters historically. He not only analyzes the episode astutely and provides rich background material, but 
also tells a good story, replete with drama and even humor. 
—Stephen V. Ash, author of When the Yankees Came: Conflict and Chaos in the Occupied South 
Civil War America 
264 pages $35.00 cloth 
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Shenandoah 1862 a ee 
Stonewall Jackson's Valley Campaign 


PETER COZZENS 
A compelling chronological and bilateral narrative of the entire campaign from March to June 1862. Cozzens offers 
new interpretations of the campaign and of Stonewall Jackson's legendary success, which was not nearly as brilliant 
as it appeared but was as much the result of Union failure as the triumph of Southern arms... .Jackson’s errors are 
covered here, as are those of a succession of Union commanders, all really learning their trade in these early stages 
of the war. Sure to become the standard work on the campaign, this book is strongly recommended.” 

—tibrary Journal 

Civil War America 

632 pages $35.00 cloth 


SHENANDOAH 


North Carolinians in the Era of the Civil War and Reconstruction 


EDITED BY PAUL D. ESCOTT 

This collection of essays is a valuable addition to the study of North Carolina during a period of revolutionary 
change. | learned something new and intriguing from every contribution--including some articles that covered 
topics that | had researched myself. It is a pleasure to recommend this well-written volume to specialists and 
interested lay readers alike.” 

—Gordon McKinney, author of Zeb Vance: North Carolina's Civil War Governor and 
Gilded Age Political Leader 
256 pages $22.50 paperback 


Causes Won, Lost, and Forgotten 
How Hollywood and Popular Art Shape What We Know About the Civil War 
GARY W. GALLAGHER 


Gallagher's witty, handsomely illustrated book underscores Hollywood's ability to shape perceptions of historical 
events. A major contribution to Civil War memory scholarship. It reminds us how past traditions and present 
concerns shape understandings of the conflict, perhaps as Warren mused, the very essence of American history.” 
—BookPage 

288 pages $28.00 cloth 


THE UNIVERSITY of NORTH CAROLINA PRESS 


at bookstores or 800-848-6224 | www.uncpress.unc.edu | visit uncpressblog.com 
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Sodgrass Hill. 
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In 1987 in his Rally Once Again 
(published in the US in 1989 as Battle 
Tactics of the Civil War) British military 
historian Paddy Griffith challenged 
the conventional wisdom prevalent in 
the American Civil War community 
that the use of rifle-muskets had a 
revolutionary impact on the way that 
battles were fought, in comparison with 
previous wars in which smoothbore 
muskets were the predominant infantry 
weapon. Griffith contended that in 
actuality Civil War firefilights were 
conducted primarily at closer ranges 


than popularly thought. His “somewhat 
random” research (to use his own 
words) had produced 127 references to 
actual infantry firefight ranges, yielding 
a calculated average of 127 yards for 
the war as a whole (104 yards for 
1861-61,127 yards for 1863,141 yards 
for 1984-65). The picture that Griffith 
drew of these ranges being basically 
“Napoleonic” has been increasingly 
embraced as the years have gone on. 
Brent Nosworthy in his 2003 The 
Bloody Crucible of Courage likewise 
rejected the idea that rifle-muskets had 
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greatly increased the range at which 
Civil War combat was carried out, 
although he did note “more than a 50% 
improvement” over true Napoleonic 
era average ranges (which Nosworthy 
set as being “90 yards or so”). More 
recently in 2008 Earl J. Hess in The Rifle 
Musket in Civil War Combat: Reality 
and Myth contended that the average 
Civil War firefight range was about 94 
yards, based upon his analysis of 39 
references in primary sources. Hess also 
cites a calculation of 116 yards by Mark 
Grimsley, based upon 89 references 


in the Official Records (eastern battles 
only), which Grimsley considered “at 
best an incremental improvement” 
over the 80-100 yards characteristic of 
smoothbore firefights. 

Griffith and Hess were concerned with 
determining an average distance for Civil 
War firefights, not specifically at which 
range firefights were initated. Very often, of 
course, Civil War firefights were dynamic 
affairs, with ranges decreasing as forces 
advanced after firing began. What I 
wished to determine was what the range 
typically was for infantry to open fire. 


aM 


~er & 


My source of data was the battle reports 
in the Official Records, specifically 
the Guild Press of Indiana CD-ROM 
edition of the ORs which facilitated 
rapid, comprehensive searching, 
allowing the relevant data to be input 
into a Microsoft Access Database file for 
subsequent analysis. I excluded data for 
firing by cavalry units or skirmishers 
or sharpshooters. I attempted to limit 
my data collection mainly to regular 
infantry in line of battle or in defensive 
fortifications, and to utilize ranges only 
identified as relating to when general 


V 
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t which infantry 


uring the Civil War 


@ Bruce Trinque 


Bruce Trinque, of 
Connecticut ancestry and 
residence, is an engineer 

by education; his 

particular specialization 
in Civil War studies is 
the evolution of infantry 
tactics, especially in the 
Virginia theater. 


firing began (not “scattered” firing as 
sometimes noted). Occasionally, I used 
a range given as being for an extended 
firefight exchange if it appeared to be 
consistent with the range at which fire 
was begun. I did not include ranges to 
which combating forces closed during 
a lengthy exchange if it appeared that 
considerable distances had been covered 
under fire. For that reason, I expected 
that my calculations for the average 
range of opening fire would yield larger 
numbers than those found by Griffith, 
Hess, and Grimsley. Ultimately, I found 
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386 relevant entries in the ORs. From 
1861 to 1865, on battlefields aross 
all the theaters of the 
from a minimum of 8 yards (from a 


war, ranging | 


Shioh report)to a maximum of 600 | 


yards(reported on several occasions). 
Most reports recorded distance 


1861-61: | Average range: 13 lyards 
1863: Average range: 17lyards 
1864-65: Average range: 190yards 
Overall: Average range: 158yards 


dimensions in yards; where “paces” 
were instead cited, I converted the 
measure to yards, using a “pace” of 28 
inches; occasionally “rods” (5.5 yards) 
were used in reports. 

Even this study of the entirety of 
the Official Records battle reports is of 
necessity limited and flawed (leaving 
my own inevitable errors of omission 
and misinterpretation aside). Most 
battle reports did not include specific 
mention of ranges. Even where given, 
the stated ranges are undoubtedly 
in some cases based on erroneous 
estimates. It seems likely that range was 
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The 37th GEORGIA BAND 


announces a new series of CD albums! 
Each CD runs 1 hr. or longer, with Confederate 
and/or Union music played on period instruments. 
$15 plus $3.70 S8cH each, with vendor discounts for quantity orders. Georgians 
add $1.05 cox. Allow 8 sounds for: (Non-US checks must be drawn on 
American banks, with S8cHi=$6.00 each; no foreign money orders please.) 

CD 1: The Bandmaster’s Favorites 

CD 2: Rebel Rousers and Concert Classics 

CD 3: Serenade in Blue 

Contact 37th Regt. Band, 766 Riverhill Drive, 
Athens, GA 30606. Ph: (706) 543-4559 
htep://netnik.com/37gaband 
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Reproduction Artillery 


For catalong send $7.00 
3409-13th Street Ashland, KY 41102 


Phone: 606-326-1188 
Website: www.steencannons.com 


more often mentioned if the reporting 
officer considered it somewhat unusual, 
probably causing very short and very 
long ranges to be over-reported in 
comparison with truly typical ranges. 

The ranges I determined for opening 
general infantry fire were: 


Median range: 100 yards 
Median range: 150 yards 
Median range: 150 yards 
Median range: 100 yards 


Some trends are evident in the 
data: not only did the average range 
of opening increase during the course 
of the war (it has been speculated 
that this was influenced by a switch 
from smoothbore to rifle-muskets by 
many troops, but I would contend that 
experience and perhaps better training 
may have been important factors 
behind this shift; unfortunately, types 
of firearms were too seldom cited in 
the reports for any firm conclusions 
to be drawn). There was a substantial 
reduction in the frequency of short- 
range opening fire (I will use 100 yards 


/ ave Saylor J 


Ps WAR 


as defining the upper limit) after the 
early war; 65% of the 1861-62 reports 
were of fire in this category, but 
only 41% for 1863 and for 1864-65. 
Similarly, there was a substantial shift 
into mid-range fire (101-200 yards): 
19% in 1861-62, but 35% in 1863, 


172 reports included 
107 reports included 
107 reports included 
386 reports included 


while long-range fire (more than 200 
yards-16% in 1861-62-had doubled to 
32% for 1864-65. 

My perhaps subjective impression 
is that in the early stages of the war, 
opening fire at close range was often 
adopted as a tactic to maximize the 
sudden shock, either defensively to 
break an approaching foe or offensively 
in preparation for a final charge, while 
later in the war such close fire was 
usually the result of blocked lines of 
sight (terrain, woods, fog, other troops) 
and not chosen for its own sake as a 
deliberate tactic. 
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Dave Taylor/ Civil War Antiques 
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First in a new collection 
of Civil War Artillery 


This intricate sculpture of the 10 Pounder Parrott Rifle has been 
designed and produced by the award winning craftsmen at 
Harbour Lights*. Each hand-cast and hand-painted piece is created 
from a mixed medium of cold cast ceramic and pewter. 
This exciting new collectible will surely be cherished by any 
Civil War enthusiast. Stands 32” tall on a 6"x 8” base. 
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—panel discussion 


THE SAVAGE WAR 


—Daniel Sutherland 


TACTICS IN THE WILDERNESS 
—Reid Ross 
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—William Piston and Thomas Sweeney 
GEORGE THOMAS AND SNAKE 
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—Steven Newton 
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—panel discussion 


THE BATTLE OF KELLY’S FORD 


—Eric Wittenberg 
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“North & South consistently 
offers readers an array of articles 
that emphasize the complexity 
and sweep of Civil War history. 
Engaging and often provocative, 
the magazine will richly reward 


anyone who traverses its pages.” 
—Gary W. Gallagher, author of Lee and his Army 
in Co History 


“What an amazing magazine. | 
learn more from it in a single year 
than from the others in ten. Keep 


up the good work!” 
—Gene Thomas, New York 


FIRST-TIME SUBSCRIPTIONS 


If you have not subscribed to North & 
South before, here’s your chance to do so 
at a special discounted rate for one year: 
$19.99 for U.S. and Canadian subscribers, 
$29.99 for overseas subscribers. Simply 
call the telephone number at the foot of 
page 66 and have our credit card ready. 
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—Dave Davis, Windsor, England. 
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James M. Bartek 


“Utterly impossible 


for Man or Horse 


The Confederate Raid on 
Point Lookout, Maryland 


A birdseye view of Point Lookout prisoner of war camp. 
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uddled within the holds of two 

seized blockade runners, Con- 

federate marines anxiously 
awaited the execution of an improb- 
able mission. The ships sat in dock at 
Wilmington, North Carolina, packed 
with thousands of rifles and ready to 
make their way down the Cape Fear 
River. “Will try and get out tonight,” 
Colonel John Taylor Wood telegraphed 
President Jefferson Davis. “Am badly off 
for officers, but hope for the best.”' By 
July 9, 1864the date of the telegram, the 
words could have been accurately ap- 
plied by any Confederate commander 
in any theatre of the war. With General 
Robert E. Lee besieged around Peters- 
burg and Union General William T. 
Sherman poised to capture Atlanta, 
the Confederate nation teetered on the 
brink of extinction. Hope, it seemed, 
was the one thing the beleaguered Con- 
federate government could ill-afford to 
lose, and the mission assigned to Colo- 
nel Wood and his detachment of ma- 
rines and naval personnel emphasized 
the point. 

Desperation more than hope, how- 
ever, served as the impetus of a plan 
described by one Confederate officer as 
“decidedly the most brilliant idea of the 
war.” Brilliant if it stood a chance of 
success, at least. To Colonel Wood fell 
the unenviable duty of leading an at- 
tack on the Point Lookout prison facil- 
ity on the Chesapeake Bay in Maryland. 
Within the prisoner of war camp, the 
largest in the United States, languished 
over 14,000 Confederate soldiers. If the 
Federal gunboats in the bay assigned to 
protecting the prison could be boarded 
and captured, their guns turned on 
the camp garrison, the release of these 
prisoners might be secured in conjunc- 
tion with a land operation by the Con- 
federate army. From there, the former 
prisoners of war might march against 
Washington or rejoin Lee in Virginia as 
his army continued its struggle against 
Grant’s stranglehold. For the 130 ma- 
rines and the 150 sailors under Wood’s 
command, the success of such a ma- 
neuver depended on much, hope not 
the least.’ 

Since its construction in August 
1863, the Point Lookout prison facil- 
ity, officially known as Camp Hoffman 
after Commissary-General of Prisoners 
William Hoffman, had rapidly grown 


in population and importance.* Es- 
tablished by Federal authorities to help 
house the recent Confederate prisoners 
captured during the Gettysburg cam- 
paign in July, the number of inmates 
had skyrocketed from several hundred 
to nearly 14,000 by the summer of 
1864.° Union victories only partially 
explain the jump. Commanders in 
the field quickly encountered a real 
problem in dealing with thousands of 
captured enemy combatants. Rather 
than let them languish in prisons, in- 
formal agreements in the early years 
of the conflict allowed prisoners to be 
exchanged and paroled on a man for 
man basis.° In the summer of 1863 the 
Dix-Hill cartel, the informal arrange- 
ment between Confederate and Federal 
authorities for the exchange of pris- 
oners of war, had completely broken 
down. The main problem with the car- 
tel proved to be its “unofficial” status. 
President Lincoln refused to negotiate 


| directly with the Confederate govern- 


ment, thereby denying it any semblance 
of legitimacy.’ But there were other 
reasons: the use of prisoners as hos- 
tages and Jefferson Davis’s promise to 
return to slavery any African-American 
captured in combat against Confederate 
forces were but two.® Political squab- 
bling aside, perhaps the most important 
factor for the scrapping of the exchange 
system emanated from General Ulysses 
S. Grant himself. A practical military 
commander bent on destroying the re- 
bellion, he expressed the utter foolish- 
ness of returning enemy combatants to 
their lines. “If we commence a system 
of exchange which liberates all prison- 
ers taken,” he wrote to General Benja- 
min Butler in the summer of 1864, “we 
will have to fight on until the whole 
South is exterminated.” The results, 
naturally, were that Confederate prison- 
ers would no longer be returned only to 
fight again, and Lee’s army would lose 
permanently soldiers captured in battle. 

Neither government ever managed 
to grapple successfully with the prob- 
lem of an explosion in the prisoner of 
war population. By 1864 it became 
standard for prison camps to hold 
at least twice the number of inmates 
originally intended. Andersonville, 
undoubtedly the most notorious camp 
North or South, was meant to hold 


Colonel John Taylor Wood was to 
lead the landing party. 


times that number.'® Point Lookout 
was only a little less extreme. Near as 
it was to the eastern theater of war, it 
took in a constant stream of prison- 


| ers. By the summer of 1864 it nearly 


doubled its original estimated capacity 
of 8,000-10,000 inmates." 

Because of the crowded conditions, 
the quality of life for those unfortunate 
enough to land within stockade walls 


| inevitably declined. Hunger coupled 


with scurvy, dysentery, and a multitude 
of other diseases wrought havoc on 
the prisoners. Point Lookout was by 


| far one of the best prisons on either 


side. Its mortality rate was “only” 7.5 
percent; the overall Union average was 
almost thirteen percent.’? Still, nearly 
4,000 men perished inside the camp by 
the end of the war.’ Public sentiment 
and empathy for the prisoners played 
no palpable role in the formulation of 
the plot that would hopefully free them, 
however. The 14,000 Confederate sol- 
diers crowded into the camp offered an 
extremely inviting target for Lee and his 
body-deprived Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia. 

The location of the camp made 
an outright Confederate attack all the 
more attractive to rebel authorities. It is 
ironic, then, that Union officials chose 
the location of Point Lookout because 
they believed it would be easily defen- 
sible from attack. Situated in south- 
eastern Maryland on the extreme point 


only 10,000 inmates. It soon had three | of the peninsula formed by the Chesa- 
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peake Bay and Potomac River, the camp 
was surrounded by water and relatively 
secluded from urban areas. Gunboats 
patrolled the waters surrounding the 
stockade and several regiments of in- 
fantry were regularly assigned to guard 
duty.'* Escapees faced the daunting 
task of swimming the Potomac River at 
its widest point to get back to Virginia. 
Only fifty of the 50,000 held during 
the camp’s existence ever managed the 
feat.° Point Lookout seemed virtually 
impregnable, and as if to underline that 
fact, Federal authorities also established 
an enormous military hospital and 
equipment depot close to the camp.'* 
Yet weaknesses also existed in the 
placement of the camp. Specifically, it 
stood within an area whose population 
largely supported the Southern cause. 
Southeastern Maryland was a hotbed 


of rebel activity throughout the war.'” | 


Local Jesuit priests, for example, were 
rumored to have placed digging imple- 
ments within the food they delivered 
to camp prisoners. In consequence of 
subversive activities, citizens promptly 
found themselves under Federal martial 
law as early as 1861.'* As troops flowed 
into the state, authorities cracked down 
on pro-Southern newspapers, jailed 
or exiled their editors, and eventually 
incarcerated several hundred suspected 
Confederate sympathizers within the 
confines of Point Lookout." 

Though the camp was relatively 


isolated on the tip of a peninsula, its | 


proximity to the bulk of the Confeder- 
ate army less than one hundred miles 
to the south presented a very real prob- 
lem. The camp location had originally 
been decided upon because wounded 
Union soldiers and Confederate pris- 
oners could be transported to nearby 
Hammond General Hospital easily and 
quickly. This fact also meant, however, 
that the camp lay within easy striking 
distance of the enemy. To compound 
the problem, the very remoteness that 
would hinder any Southern attack 
would also slow the arrival of Union 
reinforcements, as they would be forced 
to arrive by ship or march overland 
from Washington. The success of any 
planned expedition against the stock- 
ade, therefore, depended upon secrecy, 
rapidity of troop movement, and the 
cooperation of local residents once a 
breakout occurred. 


Brigadier General Bradley T. 
Johnson (1829-1903) 


It seemed only a matter of time 
before an opportunity for an all-out 
| raid on the facility would present itself. 
Confederate sympathizers and spies 


out area, and on June 9, 1864 an agent 
identified only as “DARST” addressed 


military situation around the camp’s 
| vicinity. “We think it all important that 
a diversion should be made, either to 
release our prisoners at Point Lookout 
or a raid upon Washington .. . if the 
necessary troops can be spared at this 


troop stationed in our county or Prince 
George at this time. We therefore infer 


be weak.” *° 
Whether or not the agent’s report 
sparked the idea for a planned raid is 


scheme circulated well before any Con- 
federate commander formulated a con- 
crete plan of action. Several weeks later, 
on June 26, 1864, General Lee reported 
to Jefferson Davis his views of the Point 
Lookout situation. “Great benefit 
might be drawn from the release of our 
prisoners at Point Lookout if it can be 
accomplished. The number of men 
employed for this purpose would neces- 
sarily be small, as the whole would have 


| first be procured.” Lee mapped out a 
straightforward plan for the capture of 
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Eric Davis Collection 


abounded throughout the Point Look- | 


a telegram to Major William Norris | 
in Richmond in which he assessed the | 


time,” he advocated. “There is not a | 


that the garrison at Point Lookout must | 


the prison in his report. As the expedi- 
tion would take place in Maryland, he 
offered to release every Marylander in 
his army for the purpose. The selection 
of a leader, however, proved a difficult 
decision. The commander of such an 
expedition required exemplary leader- 
ship skills and organizational talents, 
a rarity in either army. Lee tentatively 
suggested General Bradley T. Johnson, a 
Marylander, but expressed reservations. 
“He [Johnson] is bold and intelligent, 
ardent and true, and yet I am unable to 
say whether he possesses all the requi- 
site qualities. Everything in an expedi- 
tion of this kind would depend upon 
the leader.””! 

As for the camp guard, the com- 
manding general quickly dismissed any 
idea of serious opposition to a con- 
certed attack. “I have understood that 
most of the garrison at Point Lookout is 
composed of negroes. I should suppose 
that the commander of such troops 
would be poor and feeble. A stubborn 
resistance . . . may not reasonably be 
expected,” he hypothesized. How, then, 
would the guard be eliminated? Lee 
recommended that a company of Mary- 
land artilleryman armed with rifles, a 
company of dismounted cavalry, and a 
company of infantry attempt a surprise 
landing at some point on the beach 


| near the camp. Working in conjunction 


with the prisoners, and with a Confed- 
erate naval force in support off the bay, 
the combined force might be enough to 
overwhelm the guard.” 

With the prisoners liberated, officers 
with the raiding force would organize 
them into their respective branches. 
The cannon at the fort would be 


| manned by the artillerymen, the cavalry 
unclear, but it does suggest that the 


could secure horses along the way, and 
the infantry organized into regiments 
and immediately marched on Washing- 
ton. Should the capture of the Federal 


| capital prove impossible (Lee doubted 


to be transported secretly across the Po- | 
tomac, the means of doing which must | 


this could be done without further 
infantry support), the officers were to 
maneuver the force around Washing- 
ton, find a fordable location on the up- 
per Potomac, cross back into Confeder- 
ate territory, and rejoin the main rebel 
body. As the entire operation rested on 
the secure crossing and re-crossing of 
the river, much depended on the leader 
of the naval expedition, Colonel John 
Taylor Wood, whom Lee held in high 


esteem. “The subject is one worthy of 
consideration, and can only be matured 
by reflection,” Lee concluded. “The 
sooner it is put in execution the better 
if it is deemed practicable. At this time . 
. all the troops in the control of United 
States are being sent to Grant, and little 
or no opposition could be made by 
those at Washington.”* 

As if the plan to liberate the entire 
prison did not show enough audac- 
ity, Lee ended his communication to 
the President with a curious reference: 
“With relation to the project of Marshal 
Kane, if the matter can be kept secret, 
which I fear is impossible, should Gen- 
eral [Jubal] Early cross the Potomac 
he might be sent to join him.’ The 
vagueness of the comment precludes a 
definite answer as to what was being re- 


ferred to, but several possibilities exist. | 


George Proctor Kane, appointed mar- 
shal of Baltimore police in 1860, was 
an ardent rebel sympathizer who was 
arrested in June 1861 and held prisoner 
until November 1862. After his parole 
and subsequent move to Montreal, 
Kane engaged in several nefarious ac- 
tivities against the Federal government, 
including an attempt to free Confeder- 
ate officers from the Union prison on 
Johnson’s Island in Lake Erie by a raid 
staged from Canada. By February 1864, 
he had managed to slip by the Federal 
blockade and return to Richmond, 
where he worked to incorporate exiled 
Marylanders into the Confederate army. 
Though Lee’s mention of Kane prob- 
ably referred to his recruitment of sol- 
diers within the state of Maryland, the 
marshal was implicitly linked to a plot 
much more serious in scope. For some 
time, General Bradley Johnson, the 
same Marylander Lee wished to lead the 
overall expedition, had pushed for the 


kidnapping of President Lincoln from | 


his quarters at the Soldiers’ Home near 
the prison. The undertaking had been 
proposed as early as 1862 by a relative 
of Davis’ wife, but the President had ap- 
parently not taken the suggestion seri- 
ously. With plans for a full-scale raid in 
the making, however, it is unclear what 
Kane or Johnson may have commu- 
nicated with the President or whether 
they expressed their desire in writing.” 
Though a plot against Lincoln was a 
possibility, it is far more plausible that 
Kane had been dispatched to help fa- 


Eric Davis Collection 


George P. Kane (1820-1878) 


cilitate the raid against Point Lookout. 

By July 3, Lee had laid out concrete 
operational plans in yet another mes- 
sage to Davis. To ensure the secrecy of 
the operation, the prisoners themselves 
could not be forewarned of the at- 
tempted breakout. “The first indica- 
tions of relief must be borne to them by 
the guns of the captured gunboats,” he 
warned. To Colonel Wood and his de- 
tachment of marines and sailors fell the 
responsibility of boarding and captur- 
ing the Federal ships surrounding the 
point, turning the guns on the camp 
garrison, and landing a raiding party on 
the beach. “If any human agency can 
insure success,” he continued, “I think it 
will be accomplished by Col. Wood ....” 
A caveat was added to the original plan, 
however. Lee considered it risky to send 
an accompanying infantry force over 
the Potomac River to help secure the 
prison, as their movement would likely 
be detected. Instead, in preparation for 
the attack Wood was ordered to send a 
boat to Cherrystone to cut the telegraph 
running to Old Point (where General 
Grant’s headquarters were located), and 
the line running to Washington. With 
the communications disrupted, the 
commander could proceed without the 
threat of Federal interference.” 

Though a sizeable force would not 
accompany Wood in his approach from 
the water, he certainly was not left to 
fend for himself. Lee ordered General 
Jubal Early, already marching north 
through the Shenandoah Valley toward 
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Washington in an attempt to draw some 
of the Federal pressure away from Rich- 
mond, to be prepared to assist when he 
learned of the raid, which he inevitably 
would from Northern sources should it 
succeed.”” Accordingly, Bradley John- 
son, as part of Early’s command, soon 
received orders to rendezvous with 
Wood’s force on July 12, the scheduled 
day of the attackafter raiding through 
the Baltimore area. Johnson, spoken of 
so highly by Lee as the commander to 
lead the attack, proved less than enthu- 
siastic about the assignment. Already 
upset at having missed the opportunity 
to liberate his hometown of Frederick, 
Maryland, he responded to the pro- 
posed raid with coolness. Though fond 
and respectful of his superior, he still 
voiced his belief that the mission “was 


| utterly impossible for man or horse to 


accomplish.” Johnson was to remain on 
the northern flank of the Federal army 
by the Monocacy River until the main 
Confederate army safely crossed. From 
there he would march cross country 


| cutting telegraph lines and destroying 


railroads, swing south of Baltimore and 
assist Wood, and finally rejoin Early’s 
army with the bulk of the freed prison- 
ers in time to help besiege Washing- 
ton.” 

The scheme was ambitious. John- 
son thought it ludicrous. He later 
recalled telling his commanding gen- 
eral the plan “gave me four days, not 
ninety-six hours to compass near three 
hundred miles, not counting time lost 
in destroying bridges and railroads, but 
that I would do what was possible for 
men to do.” Objections lodged, the sol- 
diers saluted each other and continued 
with their respective missions.” With 
doubts lingering in the mind of the 
general sent to free the Point Lookout 
prisoners, the raid was off to an inaus- 
picious beginning. Nevertheless, Wood 
soon received official confirmation of 
the plan from Davis. On July 4, the 
President telegraphed the commander 


| “to execute the orders and instructions 


otherwise communicated to you in 


| connection with the distant service to 


which you have been assigned.”” With 
those words, the covert mission, and a 
rather desperate gamble by the Confed- 
erate high command, commenced. 
Almost from the start, the plan 


| encountered severe difficulties. The 
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paucity of supplies and transporta- 
tion, the close coordination of units 
involved, and the absolute necessity of 
maintaining secrecy compounded ordi- 
nary difficulties. On July 9, Confederate 
authorities seized two blockade runners, 
the Florie and the Let-Her-Be, for the 
purposes of transporting Wood’s men 
across the Potomac.*! Unfortunately, 
they sat in dock while officers tried 
to secure the thousands of rifles that 
would ultimately arm the freed prison- 
ers. To that end, Josiah Gorgas, Chief of 
Army Ordinance in Richmond, received 
instructions to send 2,000 rifles to 
Wilmington where the ships were being 
outfitted. No one officially informed 
him of the mission, nor did he know 
for what purpose the arms were sent, 
but his diary entry for July 7 did not 
bode well for the secrecy of the raid: “I 
know nothing of it, except what I hear,” 
he recorded. “It seems, however, impos- 
sible to keep State Secrets, and the ex- 
pedition is talked of in the streets.”** 
Only days after Davis commanded 
Wood to proceed, the intention to raid 


Point Lookout seemed to be common | 
knowledge. On July 8 Davis reported to | 


Lee that that the expedition was already 
the subject of much debate among peo- 
ple who should have had no access to 
the information. Noticeably concerned, 
he queried the commanding general as 
to the wisdom of continuing. “Shall it 
proceed [?],” the President inquired. “If 


not stop it as you deem best.”™ Lee re- 
sponded at once, informing Davis that 
word of the raid had already been mak- 
ing the rounds within the army. Yet he 
did not advise immediately scrapping 
the attempt, preferring to let the com- 
manders of the expedition make the 
call themselves.* Subsequently, Davis 
telegraphed Wood informing him that 
his object and destination were now 
public knowledge. “I suggest calm 
consideration and full comparison of 
views with ... others with whom you 
may choose to advise,” he cautioned.” 
The extent of the leak was dramatic. 
On July 9 a Confederate official wrote 
to General Sterling Price, command- 
ing in Arkansas, with general details of 
the plan.” On the night of July 10, the 
same day Davis cautioned Wood, Gen- 
eral William H. C. Whiting, ordered by 
General Lee to provide whatever assis- 
tance necessary to supply the blockade 
runners, reported that word of the raid 
had reached Charleston, South Caro- 
lina.** 

While rumors of the expedition 
circulated throughout the South and 
inevitably to the North, preparations 
haltingly continued at Wilmington. Jo- 
siah Gorgas, ordered to send 2,000 rifles 
to Wood, quickly recalled half of them. 
Whiting subsequently offered what he 
could to compensate, 1,600 antiquated 
Austrian rifles of a different caliber 
than the ammunition supplied.’ The 


night of July 9 the raiding party sat idly 
awaiting the fate of the recalled rifles 
as their commanding officers bick- 
ered over their return. By July 10 the 
weapons had still not arrived, causing 
a serious delay. Furthermore, word of 
the rumors had reached Wood and his 
lieutenants, who had decided to leave 
that night with or without the necessary 
arms, and a serious discussion as to the 
wisdom of continuing took place, re- 
sulting in yet another postponement.” 
Ultimately, General Custis Lee, son of 
Robert E. Lee and accompanying Wood 
on board the Let-Her-Be, ordered all ri- 
fles intended for Wilmington forwarded 
to the location immediately.*' In all, 
then, the Confederate government 
managed to secure 3,600 rifles, 1,600 
of them woefully obsolete, to supply 
roughly 14,000 rebel prisoners. 

Wood, while battling rumors and 
red tape, had yet another obstacle with 
which to contend, Union knowledge of 
the raid attempt. General Early’s raid, 
commenced before the proposed at- 
tack on Point Lookout, caused serious 
consternation among Union officials on 
its own accord. Advancing down the 
Shenandoah Valley, his army defeated 
the Union army on the Monocacy River 
and poised itself for an attack on Wash- 
ington. On July 5, Secretary of War 
Edwin Stanton, concerned with the 
approach of the rebel army, contacted 
General James Barnes, commandant of 


Private John T. Omenhausser, 46th Virginia Infantry, was captured on June 16, 1864, and incarcerated 
at Point Lookout. There he produced a series of sketches illustrating prison life. 
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Point Lookout, through an intermedi- 
ary. The tone of the message expressed 
some alarm: “The Secretary thinks you 
had better go down to Point Lookout at 
once. . . .He is a little anxious concern- 
ing the prisoners there, in reference to 
the movement of the rebels near Harp- 
er’s Ferry.” At the time of the message, 
no one had as yet received any concrete 
knowledge concerning the liberation of 
the prison, but Stanton warned Barnes 
to remain watchful of Early’s army, now 
in Maryland, and promised to supply 
him with more gunboats if needed.! 
Two days later his suspicions seemed to 
be confirmed. General Benjamin But- 
ler, operating from Bermuda Hundred, 
reported the capture of a rebel deserter. 
Upon interrogation, he admitted “that 
it is part of Early’s plan to attack Point 
Lookout and release the prisoners .. ..” 

No doubt the prisoner repeated the 
same rumors heard throughout Rich- 
mond and Lee’s army. As such, it is un- 
likely that specific dates or troop num- 
bers could have been divulged. Butler, 
almost dismissive of the report, did not 
seem unduly alarmed by the revelation 
and passed the information on “for what 
it is worth.”*? Stanton, however, did 
not intend to leave anything to chance, 
and quickly made preparations for the 
strengthening of the prison defenses. 
He ordered Barnes to provide situation 
reports twice daily and arranged for 
increased naval support, increasing the 
number of gunboats in the bay to at 
least six.*° The Navy itself did not learn 
of Wood’s threatened attack until July 


Prisoners prepare to eat rats. 
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18, a week after Confederates were to 
have launched it.” Stanton, it seems, 
had taken matters into his own hands, 
and the reports that he continued to 
receive only heightened his anxiety. 
“The undersigned have good reason 
to believe that an effort will be made 
to release the 17,000 [an overestimate] 
Confederate prisoners that are now at 
Point Lookout,” two concerned Balti- 
more residents wrote on July 13. “We 
beg leave to call your attention to it.”* 
On the same day, probably under pres- 
sure from the Secretary, Commissary 
General Hoffman reviewed the defenses 
of the prison with Barnes. Roughly 
1,600 soldiers guarded the camp in ear- 
ly July, though several hundred would 
soon be sent north as escorts during 
the prisoner transfers that ensued. The 
5" Massachusetts Dismounted Cavalry, 
a black regiment, comprised a major 


portion of the guard that remained. | 


Hoffman made specific reference to the 
regiment in his communications with 


Barnes, perhaps reflecting Lee’s belief | 


of their unreliability. Placed in an ad- 
vanced, isolated position outside of 
the stockade, the Commissary General 
ordered their placement closer to the 
fortifications in order that they could 
make some form of resistance before 
falling back in case of attack.” Finally, 
regiments from the Union 19" and 6" 
Corps were diverted from Virginia and 
sent to fortify the prison, though they 
would not actually arrive until after 
the scheduled attack.*° With the guard 
so disposed, the camp administration 
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African-American guards. . 


could do little else but wait for develop- 
ments to unfold. 

The flurry of activity inevitably 
aroused suspicions among the prison- 
ers. Lee would have been pleased to 
know they would have been well aware 
of a liberation attempt long before the 
gunboats trained their cannon on the 
guard. The camp administrators, in 
an attempt to secure the prison, had 
barred newspapers and ordered all pris- 
oner work details back inside the stock- 
ade, thereby tipping their hand to the 
captives. Prisoner Joseph Kerns noted 
commotion among the guards in his 
diary on July 13. “The camp is again 
alive with rumors .... Great excite- 
ment prevails among the Yankees, they 
seem to be looking for a rebel force to 
attack the Point. Couriers are hurrying 
to and fro with orders; wagons are load- 
ing with picks and spades. Of course 
the prisoners are all excited to hear the 
cause of the uproar.”*! Bartlett Yancey 
Malone reported similar disturbances. 
“.. it was reported that General Ewel 
was a fiting at Washington And that our 
Cavalry was in 4 miles of this plaice,” 
he noted in his diary. “[T]he Yanks was 
hurried up and sent in all detailes at 
2 o'clock in the eavning and run thir 
Artilry out in frunt of the Block house 
and plaised it in position.”” It should 
be noted that all of this commotion oc- 
curred the day after the attack was to 
occur. 

Fortunately for Barnes and the 
| Point garrison, the situation of the 
| Confederate raiding party quickly dete- 
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Major General Jubal Early 
(1801-1894) 


riorated. On Sunday morning, July 10, 
Lee received information concerning 
an article published in the New York 
Herald two days previous. Forwarding 
a copy to Davis, he remarked, “You will 
see the people in the U.S. are mystified 
about our forces on the Potomac. The 
expedition will have the effect I think at 
least of teaching them they must keep 


some of their troops at home....” On | 


a more ominous note, the paper also 
reported the transfer of prisoners from 
Point Lookout to Elmira, New York.* 
As far as Davis was concerned, the game 
was up. The removal of the prisoners 
clearly indicated Federal awareness of 
an imminent attack. The problem now, 
of course, was one of stopping Colonel 
Wood before he embarked on a suicidal 
raid, and it was a near thing. On the 
evening of July 10, the two blockade 
runners, loaded with marines and mu- 
nitions, had already left Wilmington and 
passed Fort Fisher when they received 
notice of a message from shore. At 6:15 
p.m. the President wired a message to 
Custis Lee: “Sent telegram this morn- 
ing to Colonel John T. Wood to indicate 
my belief that the attempt would now 
be fruitless. If you have not other infor- 
mation I advise abandonment of proj- 
ect.”** Whether Wood disregarded the 
message, or Lee simply left the decision 
to continue up to him, the Colonel ap- 
parently was still proceeding as he saw 
fit. The contents of the telegram sent 


by the President that finally intercepted 
Wood’s vessels are unknown, but Davis 
obviously stated in no uncertain terms 
that the expedition had been called off. 
Justifying his decision, he communi- 
cated to Wood the next day the contents 
of the Herald reporting the removal of 
prisoners from the camp.” 

As events turned out, had Wood 
proceeded as planned General Johnson 
and his indispensable infantry support 
would not have been able to arrive until 
July 16, four days after the scheduled at- 
tack on the prison. His raid around the 
Baltimore area bogged down quickly 
after its commencement. Jubal Early, 
after skirmishing with Federal troops 
around Washington and hearing no 
word of action from Point Lookout, be- 
gan a retreat up the Valley in the face of 
gathering Union resistance, so ending 
the last major Confederate offensive in 
the North.** 

Inevitably, the failure of the cam- 
paign led to bitter recriminations be- 
tween those involved. Someone was 
to blame, had to be blamed, for the 
bungling that had occurred. Officials 


were mystified as to the source of the | 
leak that alerted Federal authorities of | 


the impending raid. That the details of 
such a “top secret” plan could be ban- 
died about by civilians on the streets 
of the Confederate capital was inexpli- 
cable. Lieutenant Edward Crenshaw, 
leading the detachment of marines on 
the Florie, recorded in his diary the day 
after the cancellation that the expedi- 
tion had been called back because the 


Federals were aware of their imminent | 


arrival.” Robert G. H. Kean, Head of 
the Bureau of War in Richmond, of- 
fered little more of substance, vaguely 
reporting that Navy sources leaked the 
plan.** The Charleston Mercury, that 


incorrigible mouthpiece of secession, | 


also admitted that the expedition never 


put to sea because of information leaks, | 


and just as well since most of the pris- 
oners at the Point had been moved to 
New York.*” 

It is unlikely that any one source 


| will ever be pinpointed for divulging 


the information, primarily because it is 
doubtful that one person was respon- 
sible. Despite Davis’ chagrin over the 
exposure of state secrets, it is clear that 
various people had advocated liberat- 
ing the prison since its construction in 
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August 1863 when only a few hundred 
inmates resided in the stockade. A 
private in the Confederate signal corps 
wrote Davis in December 1863 asking 
to be assigned to a Richmond detail so 
that he might reveal his plan for liberat- 
ing the prisoners. What became of the 
overture or the President’s response is 
unknown. In early June 1864 came the 
communication from the mysterious 
“DARST” suggesting conditions were 
ripe for such an undertaking. Similarly, 
on June 24, 1864, just two days before 
Lee addressed the issue, John T. Cox, 
colonel of the 12 Confederate Cavalry, 
wrote Davis with a plan of his own. 
He advocated crossing the Potomac 
between Harper’s Ferry and Point of 
Rocks, marching across country to the 
prison, overwhelming the black gar- 
rison (it is notable that he specifically 
referred to the “negro guard,” for they 
were obviously thought to be a chink 
in the Federal armor) and setting the 
prisoners free. “Apart from the chance 
of success in liberating our soldiers,” 
he maintained, “the movement at this 
time would be propitious by creating a 
diversion in that direction.”*' Neither 
Lee nor Davis mentioned Cox’s plan in 
their correspondence, and whether he 
communicated his idea directly to Lee is 
unknown, but Johnson’s assignment to 
march overland to support Wood in his 
attack closely mirrors the Colonel’s sug- 
gestion. The fact that Lee mentioned 
the idea to Davis just two days later, and 
that the President left Richmond shortly 
after to confer privately with the general 
(what their conversation entailed was 
not recorded), strongly suggests that 
Colonel Cox’s plan indeed served as the 
basis for the raid.* Further, one source 
makes a vague reference to a Colonel 
Cox (no first name is given) of General 
Braxton Bragg’s staff being aboard the 
Let-Her-Be along with Colonel Wood.” 
This seems more than coincidental, and 
casts doubt on the commonly held no- 
tion that the scheme originated with 
Wood, himself. The point, however, is 
that the plan had been floated by vari- 
ous persons for months, and when the 
Davis administration finally decided to 
act, it was not difficult to ascertain the 
ultimate objective. 

As with many other covert missions 
undertaken by or with the blessing of 
the Confederate government, informa- 


tion leaks and botched organization 
hampered the Point Lookout raid from 
the start. The failure was but another 
example of the inability of the Davis 
administration to conduct such opera- 
tions, and suggests the improbability 
of its being involved in more complex 
schemes. Still, in an attempt to dem- 
onstrate the likelihood of Confederate 
involvement in other, more intricate 
operations (most notably the assas- 
sination of Lincoln), some historians 
have argued that the raid illustrates two 
facts: 1) the willingness and extent of 
senior Confederate officials to involve 
themselves in irregular operations; 
and 2) how a relatively small group of 
operatives could spread panic through- 
out the North.® These assertions are 
certainly true. The Confederate gov- 
ernment provided significant funding 
to individuals involved in covert opera- 
tions. But the raid also highlights much 
more important points: the difficulties 
of undertaking and organizing such 
missions, and the rarity of success. The 
Point Lookout operation and similar 


“clandestine” activities, including earli- | 


er raids against the prisons at Johnson’s 


Island and Rock Island and an attempt | 


to foment a revolution in the North- 
west, failed because of security breaches 
and the ineptitude of would-be opera- 
tives. The impossibility of keeping state 
secrets, as Josiah Gorgas noted, coupled 
with managerial bungling routinely 
worked against Confederate efforts at 


cloak and dagger-like activities. If the | 


Point Lookout raid is any indication, 
southerners’ hopes rested not with co- 
vert operations but with their armies in 
the field. 

However ineptly Confederates 
handled the raid, there is still evidence 
to suggest that Federal authorities may 
have been caught off guard had it been 
launched. The removal of prisoners 
from the Point did not, as Davis feared, 
indicate that they were fully cognizant 
of the danger. For months before the 
raid, prison physicians warned their 
superiors of the impending prob- 
lems of such overcrowded conditions. 
Chief Surgeon James H. Thompson 
complained on June 23 that the camp 
was simply not constructed to hold 
so many prisoners and feared that the 
chronic overcrowding might lead to 
an outbreak of epidemic proportions 


that would affect the entire population 
of the peninsula, civilian and soldier. 
Furthermore, the lack of fresh water 
caused serious disturbances within the 
camp. Prisoners discovered that the 
wells inside the stockade were contami- 
nated with some form of mineral that 
proved disastrous to their health when 
ingested.°© Though authorities tried 
to counter the problem by shipping 
water from outside the area, they could 
not keep pace with the ever-expanding 
population.” Unknown to Thompson 
at the time, Commissary-General Hoff- 
man had already made provisions for 
reducing the camp population. On June 
21 he ordered Commandant Alonzo 
Draper to transport all the Confederate 
officers to nearby Fort Delaware, and 
on June 30 he ordered 2,000 enlisted 


prisoners transferred to the new prison 
in Elmira, New York.® The transfers 
continued through August until the 
total population had been reduced to 
about 6,000 men.” The report Lee saw 
in the New York Herald, then, referred 
to transfers already in progress though 
Stanton certainly expedited the process 
once he caught wind of the rumored 
raid. In fact, over 10,000 prisoners 
still remained within the prison at the 
time the attack was planned, more than 
| enough to have justified continuing the 
expedition.” 

For Union officials, with the ex- 
| ception of Stanton, the rumors of the 
raid appeared to be little more than a 
nuisance. All attention was focused on 
Early’s army marauding through the 
| Valley and its eventual appearance at 

the gates of Washington. Most reports 
filtered through to commanding offi- 
cers well after the attack was cancelled, 
and few gave them much credence. 
General Edward Ord, on July 13, re- 
| ported rumors of Confederate cavalry 
on their way to free the Point Lookout 
| prisoners.’' Grant relayed the message 
to Chief of Staff General Henry Halleck 
| the next day with some skepticism: 
Ord telegraphs a rumor in Balti- 
more that the enemy have sent to 
Point Lookout to rescue prisoners 
there. This can hardly be possible in 
view of the narrow outlet through 
which they would have to go in 
passing Washington with them. | 
call attention to the rumor, however, 
that you may direct the proper steps, 
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Brigadier General (later major 
general) James Barnes (1801-1869) 
became camp commandant after 
being wounded at Gettysburg. 


if such a thing should be possible. 
I think it well to notify the Navy 
Department of this, that they may 
prevent the possibility of an attempt 
to cross the Potomac in boats.” 
Though rumors played a major 
component in the ultimate aborting 
of the mission, they also caused undue 
headaches for Federal authorities well 
after its cancellation. On July 18, sev- 
eral refugees from Richmond reported 
that 800 sailors and marines had left 
Richmond in early July for Wilmington, 
from where they planned to launch 
a raid on Point Lookout. The Com- 
mandant of the Point, General James 
Barnes, apparently did not recognize 
the report as being identical to the 
rumors that circulated earlier, and a 
minor panic ensued. Secretary of the 


| Navy Gideon Welles subsequently sent 


orders to the blockading squadron 
around Wilmington to be on guard.” 
The New York Times repeated the story 
on July 22, but admitted that “no fears 
are entertained for their success.”” 
Grant, concerned with destroying the 
rebel army at Petersburg, grew percepti- 
bly irritated concerning the situation of 
the camp. On August 12 he again wrote 
Halleck, complaining that he received 
“constant reports of an intention on the 
part of the rebels to land arms at Point 
Lookout to arm the prisoners confined 


| there to aid their escape.” Though he 
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Had the raid been netake 
one can only speculate on what might 
have occurred. Though the dispatch 
of prison escorts for transfers had 
slightly weakened the garrison, nearly 
1,300 soldiers still remained to oppose 
the 300-strong landing party. Further, 
by July 12, the scheduled time of at- 
tack, Early’s raid through Maryland 
had put at least some officials on alert. 
Also, with only 3,600 rifles in tow to 
arm the prisoners, over 6,000 soldiers 
would be left without weapons. As- 
suming the force could have joined 
Johnson’s detachment, certainly they 
would have been of little use in besieg- 
ing Washington, and probably would 
have acted as an anchor on the army’s 
movements. The best that could have 
been hoped for was to transport the 
prisoners across the Potomac as speed- 
ily as possible before Federal reinforce- 
ments arrived. Indeed, elements of the 
Union 19" and 6" corps had already 
been dispatched to counter such an ef- 
fort. Finally, as Lee admitted earlier to 
Davis and as Grant correctly guessed 
later, additional reinforcements to the 
Army of Northern Virginia would only 
exacerbate continuing supply problems. 
As Confederate authorities could hardly 
feed and clothe the rebel force around 
Petersburg, exactly how they planned 
to support an additional 10,000 men is 
somewhat puzzling.” To describe the 
odds of success in the undertaking as 
slim would be an understatement. 

Contrafactual history aside, some 
tangible results ensued from mere 
rumors of the raid. The threat was 
deemed significant enough to transfer 
parts of two Union corps to the area 
thereby diverting them and other units 
meant to check Early from their ulti- 
mate destination around Petersburg. 
As Grant’s army slowly but surely 
tightened the siege around the primary 
rebel force in the eastern theater Lee 
welcomed any relief, even if temporary. 
The confusion among Federal forces in 
the valley caused by Early’s raid and the 
aborted attack on Point Lookout con- 


eoniningd of ce Middle FE eateaeet 
the Department of the Susquehanna, 
the Department of Washington, and 
the Department of West Virginia. The 
consolidation eliminated the need for 
Grant to communicate through Wash- 
ington orders intended for troops in 
the Shenandoah and Maryland region. 
With Halleck issuing orders directly, the 
commanding general no longer had to 
worry about delays caused by the de- 
struction of telegraph lines between his 
headquarters and the capital. 

In the end, Early’s raid accom- 
plished little for the Confederacy. It is 
doubtful whether its undertaking was 
worth the cost in men and supplies. 
The Union tightened its hold in the 
Valley afterward, the troops diverted 
to check the Confederate advance in- 
evitably returned to Virginia and the 
Point Lookout prisoners, the 6,000 left, 
remained prisoners. What is clear is 
that the inmates at the Point perceived, 
if only dimly, the events that had al- 
most transpired. None, however, could 
have guessed the ramifications of those 
events. Though not the cause, Confed- 
erate movements certainly expedited 
the transfer of prisoners to a camp 
much farther north in the small town 
of Elmira, New York. With a twenty- 
five percent mortality rate “Helmira,” as 
it came to be known, claimed honors as 
the deadliest prison in the Union and 
made Point Lookout seem like the sum- 
mer resort area it had once been before 
the war. 
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Who Backed the American South 
During the Civil War 

by John D. Bennett. Jefferson, NC: 
McFarland & Company, Inc., Publishers, 
2008 , ISBN: 978-0-7864-3056-7; $55 
hardcover (7” x 10”) 


The title and subtitle of this book 
promise something quite specific: a 
survey of the English in London (as 
opposed to the Britons in Liverpool 
and Glasgow involved in shipbuilding 
and blockade running) who supported 
the Confederacy. An evocative, though 
ominously detailed, introductory 
chapter about London in 1860 whets the 
appetite. 

Six of the subsequent nine 
chapters focus not on the Londoners 
who supported the Confederacy, but the 
activities of the Confederates in London. 
Surveying a wide range of activities— 
diplomacy, propaganda, purchasing of 
supplies, ship purchasing, spying, and 
finance— these chapters are individually 
and, especially, collectively valuable, but 
they are not what the book promises. 

The three concluding chapters 
and several short appendices cover 
businesses that dealt with the 
Confederacy, English literary and 
artistic products that promoted the 
Southern cause, and individuals 
and organizations that worked for 
recognition of the Confederacy. 

Written as a narrative, London 
Confederates reads more like a reference 
work. A former reference librarian 
living in Leicester, England, author John 
Bennett has turned up details about 
precisely where Confederates and their 
friends lived in London (and includes 
modern photographs of many of the 
surviving buildings). Those wishing to 
tour sites relating to the Confederate 


presence in London or to write a novel 
set in 1860s London will find this 
information invaluable. It does not 
make for the most exciting reading. 
Bennett has mined sources on 
both sides of the Atlantic, but not as 
many in British archives as an American 
student would hope to see. Richard 
Blackett, a Caribbean-born historian 
now teaching in the U.S., consulted 
more sources for his 2001 book, 
Divided Hearts. Bennett does not cite 
that work and, thus, neither addresses 
the historiography nor benefits from 
Blackett’s research. Bennett’s book is a 
convenient and useful summary, but not 
an authoritative history or analysis. 
John Coski 
Museum of the Confederacy 


The Making of a Confederate: 
Walter Lenoir’s Civil War 
by William L. Barney. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 2008 
ISBN:978-0-19-531435-9; $22.00 
hardcover (5”x7”) 


University of North Carolina history 
professor William L. Barney (known 
best for his work on the coming of the 
Civil War) stumbled across the papers 
of Walter Lenoir (1823-1890) while 
selecting content for a university website 
and grew fascinated by what he saw as 
“the central question” of Lenoit’s life: “why 
did a politically conservative Southerner 
personally opposed to slavery who had 
decided to leave the slave South for the 
free North commit himself heart and 
soul to the Confederacy when the Civil 
War broke out?” 

This brief biography of one man 
is also a case study for understanding 
the motives, mindset, and memory 
of Confederate soldiers in general. Its 
approach contrasts with other recent 
books that examine and generalize from 
the experiences of hundreds of soldiers. 
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Judging from its price, palmable 
size, and minimal academic apparatus 
(all chapters but the epilogue have only 
an abstract of sources), this book is 
obviously intended for the mass market. 
It certainly deserves a wide audience, 
but those who would like to follow or 
critique Barney’s exegesis from his 
manuscript sources will bemoan the 
lack of full formal notes. 

Walter Lenoir was the brooding 
son of a land and slave-rich western 
North Carolina family. Grief-stricken 
at the death of his infant daughter and 
young wife in 1858-1859, the 35-year- 
old lawyer became increasingly alienated 
from the institution of slavery and was 
planning a move to Minnesota when the 
secession crisis intervened. “If we are to 
have disunion, he wrote, “I will cast my 
fortunes with the South, at least till the 
question is settled, and peace restored, or 
till the question has settled me.” 

Lenoir eventually enlisted and 
became a lieutenant in the 37th North 
Carolina Infantry. His first and only 
campaign culminated with losing a leg 
at the battle of Ox Hill. 

Returning to North Carolina 
as a war hero and de facto family 
scion, Lenoir struggled to cope with 
dismemberment, defeat, and economic 
hardship. He came to disdain the 
presence of African Americans as he 
had disdained slavery. 

Barney contends that Lenoir’s 
wartime experience made him forget 
his own alienation from slavery, the 
South, and those who led it into war. 
The “romanticized past” of the “Lost 
Cause” became “a way of dealing with 
his resentment.” 

Walter Lenoir’s “is a story that 
invites the reader to confront the 
ambiguities and complexities of a South 
that have been effaced in the haze of the 
Lost Cause mythology,’ Barney insists. 
“And from Walter’s story, [readers] will 
learn that an abiding and culturally 
unifying sense of Southern white 
identity was a product of defeat in the 
very Civil War that so many Southerners 
sought to prevent.” 

It would be easy to make too 
much — and too little — of Walter 
Lenoir’s story. His was not a radical 
transformation from Southern dissident 
to Lost Cause acolyte. He was a man 
in search of happiness and identity. 


The trauma of war seemed to help him 
find the latter. As he predicted, the war 
“settled” him. 

The value of this little book lies in 
the subtlety of Lenoir’s transformation 
and in the whole-life view of one soldier. 
It compels readers to look beyond 
1861-1865 to better understand those 
years. 

John Coski 
Museum of the Confederacy 


The Civil War Memoirs of a 
Virginia Cavalryman 
Lieutenant Robert T. Hubard, Jr. 
Edited by Thomas P. Nanzig 
(Tuscaloosa, University of Alabama 
Press, 230 Pp + endnotes, appenices, 
index, $46.50. 
ISBN-13:978-0-8173-1530-6.) 


Readers seeking a sentimental war 
narrative should avoid The Civil War 
Memoirs of a Virginia Cavalryman, written 
1865-1866 by Lt. Robert T. Hubard, Jr. 
(1839-1921) of the 3rd Virginia Cavalry. 
Ably edited by Thomas P. Nanzig (who 
has also written a history of the regiment), 
the memoirs reveal views fresh from the 
front, and intelligently convey the bloody 
banality of war. 

Valedictorian of the class of 1859 
at Hampden-Sydney College, Hubard 
was in University of Virginia law school 
in April 1861. As Nanzig notes in his 
preface, “adherence to his religious 
beliefs, his kin, and his Commonwealth 
of Virginia left no room in Hubard 
for duty to the Federal government in 
1861.” Robert Hubard embodied the 
generational zeal documented by Peter 
Carmichael in The Last Generation. 

Hubard saw the length of the war, 
from the Peninsula campaign to Five 
Forks. Nanzig wisely deletes passages 
describing second-hand battle accounts, 
leaving only Hubard’s personal 
experiences. 

Obsessed with promotion, 
Hubard gained his first lieutenancy 
in 1863—but only after he lost his 
first two elections. Hubard viewed the 
army’s reorganization in April 1862 as 
disastrous. “Not only did the men as a 
general rule select...the most amiable 
men, who would indulge them the most 
...but ever after during the war the 
officers feared another ‘reorganization’ 
and never dared to enforce discipline.” 


The immediacy of the war is 
conveyed in Hubard’s frank impressions 
of the Confederate high command. In an 
1861 letter he dismissed Gen. Magruder 
as “incompetent for the command of a 
department.” As for Gen. J. E. B. Stuart’s 
ride around McClellan, Hubard insisted 
it was “a daring adventure which built 
up Stuart, broke down his horses, and 
did the country no great service....” 
But he was complimentary of Stuart’s 
performance at Upperville in November 
1862. “Gen. Stuart acquitted himself 
with real credit and won much greater 
title to renown than by any of his foolish 
raids.” Hubard reserved his praise for 
Gen. Fitzhugh Lee, noting his charge 
at Kelly’s Ford in March 1863: “it was a 
beautiful, splendid charge, the prettiest I 
ever witnessed.” 

Likewise, Hubard did not stint in 
his opinion of the conduct of Southern 
civilians. In a May 1863 letter to his 
father commenting on Stoneman’s 
Raid, Hubard lashed out at the folks at 
home. “The white livered sons of bitches 
who have been scared so badly will, I 
hope, learn a lesson and furnish the 
government the forage necessary for 
our horses. They are to blame, not we, 
for what Stoneman did.” 

Hubard’s last glimpse of the war 
was not encouraging. Suffering a scalp 
wound at Five Forks, Hubard was in 
the rear when the Confederates were 
driven back in confusion. According to 
Hubard, “Pickett was so drunk he knew 
not what to do, and but for his staff, 
would have fled on the train I was on.” 
Resentful but not bitter, Hubard closed 
his memoir with the observation: “Some 
wise purpose which we cannot discern 
moved the Most High to permit these 
things to be so.” 

Having survived the war, Hubard 
went on to marry, raise a family, serve 
two terms in the Virginia House of 
Delegates, and become a successful 
businessman. Principled and practical, 
Hubard joined the Republican Party in 
1880, yet retained his community stature. 

Nanzig shows a deft touch in 
his edits and construction, and the 
endnotes are a treat, providing context 
and detail. The exacting Robert T. 
Hubard, Jr., should be pleased that 
his narrative fell into competent and 
scholarly hands. 

Ruth Ann Coski 
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New from The Kent State University Press 


Meade’s Army 
The Private Notebooks of Lt. Col. Theodore Lyman 
Edited by David W. Lowe - Foreword by John Y. Simon 


Theodore Lyman may well be the finest chronicler of the day-to-day experi- 
ences of a staff officer in the Civil War, and his notebook entries, published 
here for the first time, have an immediacy, coming as close to real-time 
reporting as possible. As combat raged, Lyman penciled notations into his 
dispatch books, including exact times when Meade issued orders and when 
units deployed. He later transformed his notes into a coherent, historically 
accurate narrative, filling the account with personal and military details that 
few others were in a position to observe. With Meade’s Army, editor David 
W. Lowe has completed a task that should have been undertaken long ago. 
ISBN 978-0-87338-901-3 


More Than a Contest Between Armies 
Essays on the Civil War Era 
Edited by James Marten and A. Kristen Foster 


The Frank L. Klement Lecture series has featured the best-known Civil War 
historians, asking them to examine an unexplored aspect of the war or to 
reinterpret an important theme of the conflict. More Than a Contest Be- 
tween Armies offers readers an impressive array of topics, approaches, and 
perspectives certain to interest both buffs and scholars. 

ISBN 978-0-87337-912-9 


Caution and Cooperation 


The American Civil War in British-American Relations 
Philip E. Myers 


This provocative reinterpretation of Civil War-era diplomacy places Anglo- 
American relations within the broader context of the whole nineteenth cen- 
tury, arguing convincingly for the lack of any real chance of British inter- 
vention on the side of the Confederacy and dating the end-of-the-century 
Anglo-American rapprochement back about three decades. 

ISBN 978-0-87338-945-7 


Available from your local book stores or from www.kentstateuniversitypress.com 
ES] The kent State University Press - Kent, Ohio 4424? 
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VII | VIRGINIA AT WAR, 1863 
VAR GINIA Edited by William C. Davis and James I. Robertson Jr. 
— °18638< 


The fascinating third book in the Virginia at War series focuses on the Virginia 
ee experience at midconflict. The collection provides a comprehensive overview of the 

eg Aig conflict’s impact on children, religion, and newly-freed slaves. 

VIRGINIA AT WAR SERIES 

$35.00 cloth ISBN 978-0-8131-2510-7 


KENTUCKIANS IN GRAY 
coening eal ne Confederate Generals and Field Officers of the Bluegrass State 
sion (a Edited by Bruce S. Allardice and Lawrence Lee Hewitt [igpMesesabbabMeind 


“Such a source on Kentucky's Confederate colonels, lieutenant colonels, and majors 
has never been published—until now.’ —James A. Ramage 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


LINCOLN LEGENDS ACT OF JUSTICE 
teens Myths, Hoaxes, and Confabulations Lincoln’s Emancipation Proclamation 
MyrnS Associated with Our Greatest President and the Law of War 


Edward Steers Jr. Burrus M. Carnahan 


GREATHST 
PRESIDENT 


“Skillfully shows the interaction among develop- 
ments on the battlefield, principles of consti- 
tutional and international law, and political 
prudence, to demonstrate just how carefully 

and thoughtfully Lincoln maneuvered toward 
emancipation.” —The Lincoln Herald 


$40.00 cloth ISBN 978-0-8131-2463-6 


“Once you've watched Steers crunch down on 
such horse-chestnuts as the ‘martyrdom’ of 
Samuel Mudd, the ‘escape’ of John Wilkes Booth, 
Lincoln's sexuality and illegitimacy and pater- 
nity, your view of Lincoln will never the be the 
same—and it’s a good thing!”—Allen C. Guelzo 


$24.95 cloth ISBN 978-0-8131-2466-7 


Charles P Roland | LISTORY TEACHES US TO HOPE ic Taoee RACE, WAR, AND 

————— | Reflections on the Civil War and Sin cision ‘| REMEMBRANCE IN THE 

HIS TORY Southern History pth aa APPALACHIAN SOUTH 
TEACHES US TO Charles P. Roland 


John C. Inscoe 


| IOPE “Read [History Teaches Us to Hope] slowly, aloud 


even. Surrender to the clarity of the arguments 
and listen to the surety of language used to 
make them. You are in the company of a master 
storyteller. And what better compliment to pay a 
historian?” —Civil War Times 
$45.00 cloth ISBN 978-0-8131-2456-8 


“These essays not only represent penetrat- 

ing historical research at its best, but stand as 
milestones in an ongoing revisionist conversa- 
tion that continues to revolutionize southern 
history:—Kenneth W. Noe 


$50.00 cloth ISBN 978-0-8131-2499-5 


MARK TWAIN’S CIVIL WAR CONTESTED BORDERLAND 
Mark Twain ivi i i 
Edited by David Rachels ata ml a 


“Readers will find that Rachels’ book provides 
insight into the war's influence on this great 
American writer, and the volume will find an 
appropriate place both in history collections 
and literary ones as well.” 

— The Post and Courier (Charleston, S.C.) 


$30.00 cloth ISBN 978-0-8131-2474-2 


Brian D. McKnight 


“Engaging and eminently readable. ... A 
compelling account of an isolated world turned 
upside down by a war fought over issues few of 
its residents understood or cared much about” 
—Civil War Times 


$40.00 cloth ISBN 978-0-8131-2389-9 
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